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So much uncertainty has been created in the minds of consumers 
over the future of present federal excise taxes that it may well 


have an immediate and unwholesome effect on retail sales. 


Desirable as the ending of the present discriminatory excise 
taxes may be, actually the most important job is to put an end to the 


uncertainty as to their future. 


It is pretty well agreed that the level of current excises is un- 
sound both from an economic and fiscal point of view, but be these 
excises good or bad, it is of vital concern to the public to know as 


soon as possible whether these taxes will be changed. The harm 


that may result to the national economy because of uncertainty can 


far outweigh in importance the federal revenue involved in the 


decision. 








There’s a reason for everything—and at 
least three good reasons to select Connors 
x 4 steel reinforcing bars on your next construc- 
tion project. These and other advantages are 
among the reasons more people are turning 
to Connors for reinforcing steel— 


...1o Choose Connors 


Steel Reinforcing Bars 


Balanced Inventory—Connors’ 

modern rolling mills are 

highly flexible which means 
we can maintain a balanced in- 
ventory at all times. Connors’ 
fabricating shop in the same 
building with rolling mills 
means no time is lost shipping 
to fabrication shops. 





Connors Bars Fit-Cut to proper 

lengths, bent to fit job require- z 

ments and metal tagged for quick Excellent Transpertation- Connors 

identification, Connors bars fit ready access to excellent truck 

your job. and rail transportation facilities 
also means faster delivery to your 

CONNORS PRODUCTS: job site. 

Concrete Reinforcing Bars * Hot Rolled 

Strip * Merchant Bars * Special Sections 








CONNORS STEEL DIVISION 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
OF PITTSBURGH 


P.O. BOX 2562 + BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











@ Here is the up-to-date story of 
Yoloy Continuous Weld Pipe—a re- 
markable low alloy steel whose 
nickel-copper content gives it unique 
ability to withstand corrosion, abra- 
sion and shock. These outstanding 
advantages combined with high 
strength, ductility and weldability 
make Yoloy Pipe an excellent selec- 
tion. 

Proved by 18 years of satisfactory 
performance, Yoloy is highly recom- 
mended by users in such service as 
radiant heating, snow melting, gas 
line gathering, brine lines and other 
industrial piping. 

This new folder presents the facts 
and figures on Yoloy’s physical and 
chemical properties, with data on 
sizes now available and other infor- 
mation you'll need to select Yoloy 
Continuous Weld Pipe to meet your 
special requirements. Write for a 
copy today. 





THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY =o" 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel 
COLD FINISHED-CARKBON AND ALI A 
+: 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS CONDU 


Export Office-500 Fitth Avenue 


LLOY BARS - ELECT LYT! TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - WIRE - PIPE N 
I )DS S- -LATES ev aW ste) RAILROAD TRACK SPIK 
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FTAL WALLS 


for INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 
| 


Here is another completely new industrial plant constructed 
with Insulated Metal Walls . . . both plant and powerhouse 
have aluminum exteriors. From north to south, and across the 
country, the trend in industrial and commercial building is to 
this modern, light weight construction. Apart from design effects 
obtainable, and the over-all appearance of such structures, 
both architects and owners are quick to recognize the important 
economies in lower material cost, lower labor cost, and the 
accumulative advantages of reduced construction time resulting 
from rapid erection—even in sub-zero weather. Buildings 
can be quickly enclosed with insulated metal walls under low 
Sli | a F temperature conditions which would preclude masonry con- 
struction. Mahon Insulated Metal Walls are available in the 

FLUSH, RIBBED, or FLUT ED three exterior patterns shown at left. The Mahon ‘Field Con- 
Over-all 'U"’ Factor of Various Types is Equivalent structed” Fluted or Ribbed Wall can be erected up to sixty feet 
in height without a horizontal joint—a feature of Mahon walls 

OORSEELTELCEELLUEED ‘which is particularly desirable in powerhouses or other buildings 

gan Tih where high expanses of unbroken wall surface are common. See 

Sweet's Files for information, or write for Catalog No. B-54-B. 


THE R. c. MAHON COMPANY 
Detroit 34, Mich. ©@ Chicago 4, Ill. © Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, 
and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles and Under- 
writers’ Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters, 
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Georgia Power Announces 
Expansion Program 


The Georgia Power Company will in- 
vest more than $34,000,000 in new gen- 
erating, transmission and distribution fa- 
cilities in 1954, Harllee Branch, Jr., presi- 
dent, has announced. 

Of the $34,000,000, nearly $13,000,000 
will be spent on power plants. Most of 
this amount will go towards the com- 
pletion of the first two 100,000 kilowatt 
steam-electric generating units at Plant 
Hammond on the Coosa river near Rome 
and for further work on a third unit of 
the same size. The first two units of 
Plant Hammond are scheduled to go into 
operation during 1954. The third unit will 
be completed in 1955. 

A part of the money appropriated for 
generating facilities will he spent on en- 
gineering for two additional hydroelec- 
tric units of 5,000 kilowatts each to be 
installed at the company’s Goat Rock 
plant on the Chattahoochee river above 
Columbus. The two units will increase 
the capacity of this plant to 31,000 kilo- 
watts. Actual construction at Goat Rock 
will begin in 1955. 

More than $6,000,000 will be invested 
by the company in new transmission 
lines and substations to strengthen and 
expand the company’s service. This work 
includes several major power lines to 
connect Plant Hammond with the com- 
pany’s statewide transmission system. 
These 110,000 volt lines will radiate from 
Plant Hammond to transmission sub- 
stations located at Lindale, Bremen, Ara- 
gon and Norcross. The construction of 
these lines will make additions and 
changes necessary at the Lindale, Bre- 
men and Aragon substations, 

Major transmission substations to be 
constructed by the company during 1954 
will be located at Toccoa, Stevens Creek 
near Augusta, Sandersville, Albany and 
LaGrange. 

Nearly $14,000,000 has been allocated 
by the company for the expansion and 
improvement of the electrical distribu- 
tion system. This includes additions and 
improvements to the facilities now in use 
as well as lines and substations to serve 
new customers. During 1954 the company 
expects to add approximately 22,500 
customers. 

In order to finance the construction 
program, the company will be required 
to obtain additional capital from in- 
vestors. It will issue $11,000,000 in bonds, 
and sell $10,000,000 in common stock to 
The Southern Company. 

Mr. Branch said the company’s tax bill 
in 1954 will be in excess of $17,000,000. 
Tax payments are expected to exceed the 
total wages and salaries paid to its op- 
erating employes and to be approxi- 
mately equal to all interest and dividend 
payments to the company’s security 


Market Place, Baltimore 3, Md. Entered as second class matter at Baltimore, Md., under the 
act of March 3, 1879. Volume 123, No. 2. Single Copies 3c. Back Numbers over three months 
old, 50c. Copyright February, 1954 by Manufacturers Record Publishing Co., all rights reserved. 


holders, whose investments total more 
than $300,000,000. 
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MIAMI'S B 6 SHOW 


FOR BUYERS... MANUFACTURERS... INVESTORS 


See some of the world’s finest merchandise, all made in 
Miami's smokeless, sunlit factories...displayed in a great 
exposition providing ample proof that light industry thrives on 
Miami's ideal production, living and working conditions! 


5th ANNUAL 


MIAM 


INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION 





Oe 


é XS \ 
LUURRLI RO ALMRIT MCRAE RSE EMAL UAC RM ATT LEAS ITES: 





FREE ! “MIAMI ECONOMIC REPORT” 


Facts and Figures about Miami's D i Ni Ni E R K E Y 


unique advantages for new industry. 
Write: 
Industrial Division, City of Miami EXPOSITION HALL 
320 N.E. 5th St. 


9 SPONSORED BY 
Miami, Florida 


THE CITY OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Moderate Decline Foreseen 


Enough of the business data of 1953 have already been 
reduced to statistical record to know without doubt that 
the year established an all-time record with respect to 
volume of business activity. 

Furthermore, participation in this record was enjoyed 
by all major segments of the national economy, except 
mining and agriculture. 

A year gone by is like water over a dam—soon for- 
gotten—and current interest is focused upon impending 
prospects for the year ahead. 


OPTIMISM PREVAILS 


Up to now, most of what can be seen or heard carries 
with it an optimistic note, albeit a note that concedes a 
moderate decline from the record levels of the past year. 

Business trend charts and tabulations of Manufacturers 
Record indicate that the year 1953 will statistically close 
with a level of business activity about four per cent high- 
er than that of 1952, and with a manufacturing record 
about six per cent higher. 

A consensus of current forecasts made for the forth- 
coming year would seem to add up to a net loss of these 
gains, and a moderate resettling to a level about equiva- 
lent to that which prevailed during 1952. 

Even at that level busines activity would be enjoying a 
stirring pace, and unemployment would not go above the 
three million mark, a level that in most years would be 
considered well within normal. 


KEY FUNDAMENTALS 


The forementioned forecasts are, almost without excep- 
tion, founded upon the conviction that Business Spending 
for Plant Expansion will in 1954 approximate that of 1953, 
that Consumer Spending will drop off little if any from the 
present active level, and that the Construction Industry 
still has another good year in its system before fully re- 
placing the building deficit that was built up during the 
war years. 

As the current political situation exists, there seems lit- 
tle doubt that farm price supports will continue to be 
maintained at a relatively high level, and thus preclude 
probability of much greater decline in farm earning ca- 
pacity, one of the factors that reduced the business activ- 
ity of the latter months of 1953. 

Of considerable interest among the statistics of recent 
months are those bearing on Inventories and Consumer 
Credit. 

During the last three months of 1953, Inventories were 
whittled down, both by manufacturers and by retailers, 
but during the same months, consumer credit continued 
to grow. 

These developments indicate that some of the slack in 
industrial activity was due to inventory adjustment and 
may not be of bag duration, but also that the buying 
public was not able to absorb the entire product of in- 
dustry without going further into debt. 

Along with the rate of plant expansion, and building 
in general during 1954, the trend in these two highly im- 
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porant categories will be well worth watching for signs of 
what may be lying ahead in the latter haif of 1954. 

So far as the first half of the year is concerned, cur- 
rent economic activity shows a trend slightly below 1953 
as an average, but still somewhat above |952 as an aver- 
age. 

If any marked change is in the offing, it is not apparent 
for the immediate months ahead of the present. 


THE SOUTH 


While following the general trend of the United States 
as a whole, there are strong indications that the South is 
traveling a more uniform level than that of the country 
at large. 

While gains in the early and middle stages of 1953 
were less spectacular in the South than in other sections, 
the subsequent decline that ensued also appears to have 
been cushioned somewhat in the South. 

As a result the South will doubtless wind up with a 
Business Activity record of 1953 just about on a par with 
that of the United States, whereas a few months back it 
looked very much like the South would be one or two 
percentage points behind at the end of the year. 

With respect to 1954 prospects for the South, it can 
be said with reasonable certainty that business conditions 
hinge strongly on the ability of the Region to maintain 
the vigorous building boom that has been in progress for 
the past two years. 

At the end of the year there were strong signs that 
the peak of building operations had been passed, but 
even so, continuation at a level anywhere close to that 
of the past year will practically assure intensive business 
activity for the South—at least equal to that to be en- 
joyed by the other regions of the country. 


GLEANINGS 


The net working capital of U. S. corporations was up 
$600 million from June to September and totaled $88.5 
billion at the latter date. (Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion 

Federal Reserve Index of physical volume will average 
5 to 10 per cent lower in 1954 than in 1953; steel ingot 
output will decline 8 per cent; passenger auto output will 
be down 9 per cent; work week will be down from 40.6 
hours to 38-40 hours; residential building will be 8-10 per 
cent less. (Cleveland Trust Company) 

Christmas trade at District department stores is esti- 
mated to have fallen slightly below 1952. (Dallas Federal 
Reserve Bank) 

"Numerous businessmen have observed the changing 
attitude of the consumer and are attempting to ‘tailor’ 
their products and services to the consumer's wishes." 
(Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia) 

Manufacturing employment dropped 300,000 in No- 
vember, fourth consecutive month; this resulted in a de- 
crease of 160,000 during the past year. (U. S. Dept. of 
Labor) 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) 


Nov. 
1953 


South $1,261 
Other States $2,226 
United States $3,487 


Oct. 
1953 


$1,442 
$2,244 
$3,686 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) 


Nov. 
1953 


South $ 559 
Other States $ 491 
United States $1,050 


Nov. 
1°53 


Personal Income ($ Bil.) _. 285.4 
Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 71.02 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) $ 28,252 
All Inventories ($ Mil.) . $ 81,124 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 46,721 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 34,403 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) $141,115 


Oct. 
1953 


$ 572 
$ 494 
$1,066 


Oct. 
19538 


$ 287.2 
$ 71.73 
$ 28,166 
$ 81,805 
$ 47,044 
$ 34,761 
$149,738 


PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


(MEASURED IN 1947-49 DOLLARS) 


Regional Indicators 


Nov. 
1952 


$ 571 
$ 491 
$1,062 


Construction ($ Mil.) 
Nov. Oct. 
1953 1953 
South $ 976 $1,036 
Other States ...... $2,020 $2,176 
United States .. $2,996 $3,212 


Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 

Nov. Oct. 

1953 1953 
South $4,809 = $_ 4,755 
Other States $16,917 $17,038 
United States $21,726 $21,793 


National Indicators 


Nov. 
1952 


$ 277.2 
$ 70.28 
$ 24,611 
$ 76,787 
$ 43,885 
$ 32,902 
$127,647 


Nov. Oct. 
1953 1953 


Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) 39.9 40.3 
wn" ... 2,797 4,024 
Consumer Prices ('47-'49—100) 115.0 115.4 
Retail Prices ('35-'39—100) .. 208.8 210.0 
Wholesale Prices ('47-'49—100) 109.8 110.2 
Construction costs ('47-49=- 100) 122.9 122.8 
Electric Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 42,317 43,751 


Carloadings ........... 
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Nov. 
1952 


$ 927 
$1,875 
$2,802 


Nov. 
1952 


$ 5,070 
$18,086 
$23,156 


Nov. 
1952 


41.1 
3,139 
114.3 
210.4 
110.7 
120.5 

39,365 





SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume By Regions ($ Million) 
First 11 mos. of 1953 with gain loss) over First 11 mos. of 1952 
Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 
Min- struc- factur- Utili- Fi- sale tail ice NESS 
ing tion ing ties nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 
$ 121 $ 449 $2,734 $ 431 $ 310 $1,740 $2,049 $ 303 $8,615 
—2% +1% 5% even +87, “FS te + i0% even +4%, 
100 210 861 25! 129 879 1,309 165 4,450 
—10%, —12% +3% +1% +11% +6°%, +7% even +1% 
263 215 267 344 1,492 1,613 304 4,498 
+5% even 3%, +1Y, even thy, even It 
972 1,247 592 564 2,733 3,397 522 10,549 
+22%, +7% +3% +18% +16%, + 14°, +11% +14%, 
563 3,689 588 440 2,795 2,695 483 11,998 
+4%, +3, +3% +6% 14% +9% Fi __even 
575 2,849 478 247 2,340 2,227 328 9,895 
+35%, +8%, +2%, +10%  +14% +9%, +2%, +9%, 
713 2,922 653 305 2,088 2,186 325 10,324 
+26% +6%, even even +5% +4% +9%, +5% 
684 3,869 586 509 2,460 2,574 402 11,634 
+5%, +6%, +1% +7% . 1% +4%, +1% +3% 
205 990 208 123 977 1,114 157 4,524 
—T% “+27, +2% +10% —-6% +6% even ae 
734 5,860 1,066 854 7,521 4,107 819 22,022 
+4%, +8%, +4, +6% even +17%, +3%, +2% 
758 6,055 577 370 3,488 2,924 458 15,581 
—I5%, +3% +3% +4%, +44, +6%, +4%, +2%, 
381 1,679 410 273 1,790 1,961 319 7,963 
+4% +8% +47, even +2%, +4% even +2% 
656 2,574 226 183 1,098 1,661 209 6,961 
+4%, Yo +2%  _ +20%, +4%, +8%, +5%, +3% 
641 491 378 3,786 2,596 452 12,181 
+15%, 4 +2% +7%,  +3%, +3% +11% +4°/, 
2,077 ; 1,876 1,399 8,900 8,874 1,497 39,260 
+9%, /o +3%, +7%, +5%, +8%, + 10%, +5%, 
727 688 487 2,302 2,859 425 12,174 
9% é FE +16%, +9%, +5%, +24, +5%, 
186 425 160 1,032 1,383 209 5,980 
—7%, /. even +9%, +4, even +3%, even 
6,330 10,794 9,813 7,075 47,421 45,529 7,377 198,339 
even +7%, +5%, +2%, +8, +3%, +6%, +-4°/, +49, 


(Continued on pag? 10) 
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$ 732 
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2,006 
5°, 
5,549 


°, 
° 


7,283 
—8%, 


3,42) 
—8%, 
2,095 
ae 


of 


3,291 
—16%, 


2,003 


NY, 


3,289 
9°, 


29,669 
-8%, 


Min- 
ing 


$ 4 


even 


1,086 
—1% 


894 
—3% 


954 
HINY, 


1,036 
—8%, 


671 
-9%Yo 


4,532 
TOVe 


1,363 
+4°, 


1,164 
+27, 


11,743 


+Ih% 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 


$1,720 
+19 


5,891 
a ba A 


6,376 


+570 


2,502 
73% 


4,950 
3% 


1,870 
~is%, 


3,381 
+10% 


1,275 
+5%, 


3,872 
+15% 


31,837 
+7, 


Manu- 
factur- 
ing 


$17,649 
+4%, 

58,569 
+4, 


77,928 
+10%, 


18,788 
5 


24,114 
+4°/, 


9,844 
+67, 


15,204 
+5%, 


3,923 
+5Y, 

22,827 
+7%, 

248,846 
+ y he A 
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Utili- 
ties 


$1,706 


even 


8,165 
+3% 

7,001 
+4%, 


3,410 
+3%, 


4,051 
+1% 


1,608 


even 


3,190 
aw 


1,408 
+49, 


3,686 
TS% 


34,335 


+3%, 


3,141 


Fi- 
nance 


$2,296 
To 7, 


8,711 
S/o 


5,720 
+4", 


2,458 
+5% 
+10%, 


1,058 
+8%, 


2,106 
moa 


720 
+10% 


3,166 
+6%, 


29,356 
+5%, 


NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume By Regions ($ Million) 
First 11 mos. of 1953 with gain (or loss) over First 11 mos. of 1952 


Whole- 
sale 
Trade 


$9,165 
—10%, 

58,924 
+2% 


45,547 
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22,473 
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17,789 
2% 
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13,657 
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4,659 
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Serv- 
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1,240 
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2,306 
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936 
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3,836 
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30,231 
+3 fo 





Busi- 
ness 
Volume 


$45,708 
aly 
182,633 
+3%, 
189,625 
+6%, 
74,832 
+1%, 
81,107 
+3%, 


35,215 
+5% 


61,997 
+4%, 

21,752 
+4%, 


77,315 
+5% 

770,184 
+44, 
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PRODUCTS OF NEWPORT STEEL 


Hot-Rolled Steel in Coil 
Hot-Rolled Pickled Steel in Coil 
Electric Weld Line Pipe 
Hot-Rolled Sheets 

Galvanized Sheets 
Galvannealed Sheets 
Colorbond Sheets 

Hot-Rolled Pickled Sheets 





Electrical Sheets 
Alloy Sheets 
Roofing and Siding 





Eave Trough and 
Conductor Pipe 


Culverts 


NEWPORT, 


ECONOMICAL WATERAIL DELIVERY 


Newport Steel is situated on the Mississippi-Onio River 
system and the great Cincinnati rail hub. With the ad- 
vantage of location, new river barge facilities and seven 
major railroads, Newport gives economical, dependable 


delivery to industrial areas throughout the Middle West 
and South. 


CORPORATION 
KENTUCKY 








Arthur V. Wiebel, President, 
Tennessee Coal & iron Division 











As 1953 drew to a close, we at the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division 
looked back over the past 12 months 
with much satisfaction. The year 
1953 had been one of significant ac- 
complishments in the South. TCI 
takes pride in having shared in those 
achievements. 


On January 1, 1953, we officially 
increased our annual ingot capacity 
to 3,455,000 tons. Engineering and 
operating progress on expanded fa- 
cilities resulted in a further increase 
in our rated capacity to 3,831,000 
net ingot tons, effective January 1, 
1954. This makes a total expansion 
of 44 per cent in less than 10 years. 
The additional steel we are produc- 
ing is, of course, distributed A sentnor 
out our 11-state sales territory, reach- 
ing from the Carolinas all the way 
across the South through Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

With the elimination of many 
government restrictions, TCI is in 
a position to solicit business on the 
competitive basis of quality and serv- 
ice. Under these circumstances our 
high operating rates speak well for 
general business conditions. This cer- 
tainly gives challenge to those who 
might be inclined to think or talk our 
country into a business recession. 

With the squeeze of shortages di- 
minishing, we are now in a position 
to provide our customers with most 
of the various types of steel they 
require and with a minimum of de- 
lay in delivery. To facilitate move- 
ment of certain products, the divi- 
sion opened many of its mills to 
truck shipments this vear. 


In keeping with long standing 
policy, TCI continues to offer its 


N I 


T E D 


TCI reports 
to the South 


services to customers who require aid 
in solving problems relating to the 
use of steel and its by-products. The 
skill and experience of our sales, 
metallurgical and agricultural engi- 
neers, as well as other trained per- 
sonnel, are placed at the disposal of 
those who ask for our help. 


We continue to improve our ability 
to serve the Southern steel consumer, 
Now in operation is our third con- 
tinuous galvanizing line at the Fair- 
field Sheet Mill. This line—as long as 
three football fields — produces gal- 
vanized sheets and strip of the highest 
quality for industrial, farm and home 
use. At the Fairfield Tin Mill, mean- 
while, we propose to proceed with 
the installation of a third electrolytic 
tinning line. This line will permit 
production flexibility to meet the 
ever changing requirements of the 
can making industry of the South. 

It has been the firm belief of the 
TCI management for many years 
that the prosperity of the entire 
South is based upon a balanced in- 
tegration of agricultural and indus- 
trial effort. As these two elements of 
our economy prosper, our entire 
business picture benefits accord- 
ingly. During the year now ending, 
the TCI Division has time and again 
demonstrated its awareness of the 
inter-dependence of agriculture and 
industry. We will continue as the 
years go on to cooperate with the 
farmer in the knowledge that he, too, 
realizes that we share with him a 
mutual stake in the economic des- 
tiny of the nation. 


TCI has attempted earnestly to 
fulfill its civic responsibilities. In 
cooperation with civic minded or- 
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ganizations, chambers of commerce, 
appropriate trade organizations and 
agricultural groups, our management 
has worked toward the advancement 
of business and industry in the entire 
South. 

In the spirit of neighborliness and 
in order that people have a better 
understanding of our business, TCI 
is continuing its public plant visita- 
tion program at the Fairfield Steel 
Works. Our Tuesday and Wednes- 
day tours have been well received 
throughout the visitation season, 
with a year’s total of over 9,000 visi- 
tors. As a contribution to education 
of Southern youth, TCI has arranged 
many special tours for school groups. 
Educators have welcomed the use of 
the tours as a valuable supplement 
for classroom instructions. 

Yes, in many ways, 1953 was a 
good year for TCI. Now that it has 

assed into the record books, we look 
orward with confidence to 1954. Al- 
though the level of business activity 
has declined somewhat from the 
frenzied boom of post-war years, the 
immediate prospects for the future 
are bright. We at TCI welcome the 
return of more competitive conditions 
with normal relationship between 
the seller and the customer. We be- 
lieve it will serve to the ultimate 
benefit of the South and the entire 
nation. 


Arthur V. Wiebel, President, 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—Alabama Power Co., 600 
N. 18th St., let contract to Wilborn Construc- 
tion Co. for building renovations, First Ave- 
nue, 21st Street, N. Shaw & Renneker, 2021 
Sixth Ave., N., ‘Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM—Drennen Motor Co. re- 
ceived bid of $292,500 from Brice Bldg. Co. 
a * building 

BIRMINGHAM —Mola Bros., 212 N. 13th 
St., receiving bids on p umbing, electric, re- 
frigeration and sheet metal by § kg office 
and warehouse, 13th St. and 3rd A 

BIRMINGHAM — Sharr Hardware, 
Molle Shulman, 1318-24 Second Ave., 
contract to Brice Building Co. for ‘si33, ers 
building, 

CULLMAN —Clo-Bin, Inc., Carbondale, II1., 
plans construction of plant. 

LEEDS—Crown Cork & Seal Co., Balti- 
more, Md., let contract to J. F. Holley, Bir- 
mingham, for $600,000 building. Van Keuren 
Davis & Co., Birmingham, Archt. 

MOBILE—Mobile Paint & Mfg. Co. 
ceived bid of $67,654 from J. F. Pate for stor- 
age building. yond | Ingel Johnston, 1st Na- 
tional Annex reht. 

MONTGOMERY. -Alabama Power Co. plans 
first. phase of $100,000,000 construction pro- 
gram—$33,678,064 earmarked for 3-yr. pro- 
gram beginning in 1955, and $38,078,099 
planned for projects beginning 1956. 


FLORIDA 


CORAL GABLES - 
4015 Laguna St., 
meat processing plant. 

DADE COUNTY—Uricho Development Co. 
received bids for auto sales and service build- 
ing, J. D. Ball Motors, 9000 Central Ave. 
Watson & Deutschman, 409 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Miami, Archts.-Engrs. 

MIAMI—Pure Oil Co., 3033 N. River Drive, 
let contract to Everett W. Martin & Son, 1602 
S.W. 27th Ave., for service station on S.W. 
27th Ave. & 16th Terrace. Frese, 8340 
N.E. 2nd Ave., Archt. 

PALATKA—Hudson Pulp & se oo Corp. 
let contract to Thompson & Street Co., Char- 
_, for converting building, extension job 


‘SOUTH MIAMI—Fuchs Baking Co., Box 
957, plans $75,000 loading shed addition, 5780 
S. Dixie Highway. 


eo 


re- 


James A. Henderson, 
plans $25,000 addition to 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA — Argonaut Realty evialon, 
Agts., General Motors Corp., Research ‘ 
Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan, to receive bids a 
GM training center, Forrest Hill Drive, Mt. 
Zion Road and Ex pooper 

ATLANTA—H Lay Co., plans 
$1,250,000 food eecbatny Pe plant. 

AUGUSTA—Pet Dair roducts Co., John- 
son City, Tenn., plans $1,000,000 dairy plant. 

CHAMBLEE-—Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
received bids for warehouse and office build- 
ing, 4740 Miller Drive. David S. Cuttino, Jr. 
& Associates, 1022 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg. é 
-— Archts 

BLIN—City received bid of $1,341,693 
ova Roy Richards Construction Co., Carroll- 
ton, for natural gas line and distribution 
system. 

MACON—Central Bedding Co. received bid 
of $65,500 from J. T. Nolton, Macon, for 


office building. 
MILLEN—Mayor & City Council received 
bids for natural gas system. 
EA ayor and Councilmen re 


Inc., 


ONTON— 
ceived bids for natural gas system 
SPARTA—Mayor & City Souncil received 
bids for oiatural gas system. 
VALDOSTA — Oberman Mfg. Co. 
watigiae” “Felton Davis, 1501 Slater St., 
dosta, Archt. 


plans 
Val- 


LOUISIANA 


PR: ISIANA—Tennessee Gas Transmission 
oF ny ae approximately 637 miles of 
ine in Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 


it 
pie hio and Pennsylvania; construction of two 


compressor stations and enlarging five of its 
—e 26 stations; including 4 mile 3- 
inch goa ry to begin at we com- 
pressor'station near Kinder, 

BATON ROUGE—Coca Cola Co, plans addi- 
tion to plant between Government and Spain 
Sts., facing St. Louis St. John F. Wilson, 
P.O. Box 1487. Baton Rouge. Archt. 

BATON ROUGE—Gulf Refining Co., Mai- 
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son-Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, let contract 
to H. E. Wiese, Inc., 1414 Choctaw Drive, for 
pipe tt line terminal on Mengel Road. 
RMERVILLE—Claiborne Electric Coo 
erative, Inc., let contract at $73,447 to South- 
land Construction Co., 707 Peach St., Tex- 
arkana, for new REA office and warehouse. 

FRANKLIN—Columbian Carbon Co., New 
York, C. E. Keyser, president, to construct 
$3,000,000 oil process carbon black plant in 
St. Mary Parish, 

JEANERETTE — Evangeline Coca Cola 
Bottling Co. pure peced site for plant. 

NEW ORLEA mbulance & Funeral 
Auto Service, o 3119 Jackson Ave., re- 
ceived bid of $18,642 from O’Connor-Oakes 
Co., 542 Second St., Gretna, La., for altera- 
tions and addition. Warren J. Nolan, Pere 
Marquette Bldg., Archt. 

NEW ORLEANS—Corps of Engineers, Gal- 
veston, received bid of $87,300 from Brock & 
Blevins Co., Inc., for gas ‘analyzing system, 
Michoud Ordnance Plant, Inv. No. ENG. 41- 
243-54-37, 

NEW ORLEANS — Deaton Truck Lines, 
Chef Menteur Highway, received bid of $53,- 
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405 rom Gurtler, Hebert & Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box &( 1539 Pleasure St., for ‘building and 
freight a dock. Diboll-Kessels & Associates, 637 
Pere Antoine Court, Archts.-Engrs. 

NEW ORLEANS--Shell Oil Co. received 
bid of $33,099 from Roy A. Evans, 1310 Poland 
Ave., for service station building, Chef Men- 
teur Highway. Diboll-Kessels Reveneee, 
a | Pay Antoine Court, Archt.-En 

ORLEANS — Southern Ra we s let 
Pe ninth to Brice Building Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 8186, Gentilly Station, at $108, 365 for re- 
modeling freight office. 

OPELOUSAS-—-City Council received bids 
for addition to Opelousas , Y mag tod Power 

plant building, Clayton J. vy, Jr. 

ellevue St., Opelousas, td wt 

PONCHATOULA — ‘City of Ponchatoula 
— factory building for Valmy Garment 


SHREVEPORT—M. L. Bath & Co. let con- 
tract to Southern Builders, Inc., P. O. Box 
1815, Shreveport, at $126,400 for alterations 
and additions. Neild Somdal Associates, 960 
Jordan St., Shreveport, La., Archts. 

SHREVEPORT—Lee Dry Goods Co., Inc., 
received bids for warehouse building, 2440 
Linwood Ave. Ralph I. Kiper, 619 Milam St., 
Shreveport, La., Archt. 

STERLINGTON — Commercial Solvents 
Corp., New York, plans large scale facilities 
for Sroduction of nitroparaffine. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Armco Steel Corp., 3400 E. 
Chase St., let contract at $10,000 to Cummins- 
Hart Construction Co., 318 Wyndhurst Ave., 
for shed and incinerator. 

ORE—Container Corp., 6541 East- 
_ let contract to Dominion Contrac- 
tors, Inc., 10 W. 23rd St., oe seen build- 
ing and office, and plant ‘alteratio Sohn F- 
Eyring, 810 Conkling St., Archt. 

‘BALTIMORE—Continental Oil Co. let con- 
tract to Waco Contracting Co., 5013 Belair 
| 0 gfe for $45,000 wall and tanks, 3441 Fair- 

eld 

PALTIMORE—Esso Standard Oil Co., 15 
W. 5ist St., New York 19, N. Y., received 


FOUR 


bids for mechanical shop and office buildings, 
Boston. & ae Sts. The Austin Co., Ro- 
selle, N. J. rehts 

BALTIMORE. Faso Standard Oil Co., Bos- 
ton & Dean Sts. sa contract at $5,000 to 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., 424 Madison y 
New York, for water tank. 

BALTIMORE—Gas & Electric Co. plans 
$30,000,000 expenditure for new plants and 
facilities. 

BALTIMORE—Gas and Electric Co., Lan: 
ington & Liberty Sts., let contract to D & I 
Contracting Co.; Waverly Station, for build- 

301 Anne 


ing on Ritchie Highway at Rt. 
Arundel County 

BALTIMORE. — Madera Bonded Wine & 
Liquor Co., 1300 Russell St., let contract at 
$192,000 to Henry A. Knott, Inc., 2406 Green- 
mount Ave., for office and factory. 

BALTIMORE—Maryland Container Corp., 
1515 Russell St., let contract at $125,000 to 
Henry A. Knott, Inc., 2406 Greenmount Ave., 
for manufacturing building, 

BALTIMORE — Mushroom Transportation 
Co., Inec., 2410 S. Charles St., let contract to 
W. E. Bickerton Construction Co,, Ine., 101 
W. 22nd St., at $140,000 for terminal and 


office buildin 

BALTIMORE—David Paritsky, 5714 Gist 
Ave., let contract to American Oil Co., 1001 
Fastern Ave., for $12,000 service station at 
5308-12 Park Heights Ave. 

BALTIMORE — State Racing Commission 
Mans $2,000,000 expansion program at Pim- 
ico track. 

BALTIMORE — Stonewall Corporation, 4 
Upland Road, to construct $21,000 manufac- 
turing building, 1505 Roland Heights Ave. 

PR ae IMORE-—Sun Oil Co., 1910 Russell 

lans service station at 5005 Erdman Ave. 

Sti ~ a a -United Biscuit Co. of Amer- 
ica, North St. & 25 Melrose Park, Chicago, 
ll. received ‘bide for food products terminal 
at Strickland St. & Caton Ave. 

CORDOV A—Schiuderberg-Kurdle Co., 3800 
E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md., received 
bids for additions and alterations to poultry 
plant. Lucius R. White, Jr., 1009 N. Calvert 
St.. Archt. 

TOWSON—Bendix Radio Div, of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. to expand plant on Joppa 
Road, opposite Bendix Radio Division. 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSISSIPPI — Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co, plans laying approximately 637 miles 
of pipeline in Louisiana, Mississippi, Tenne- 
see, Ohio and Pennsylvania construction of 
two compressor stations and enlarging five 
of its existing 26 stations; including 574 mile 
3-inch pipeline to begin at company compres- 
sor station near Kinder, La. 

CLARKSDALE ~ Mayor & Commissioners 
asking bids for addition to Strutwear, Inv. 
Pritchard & Nickles, Tunica, Miss., Archts. 


& Eners. 

JACKSON — National Presto Industries, 
Inc., Eau Claire, Wis., Lewis E. Phillips, 
president, will transfer its entire civilian 
produc tion to Jackson 

‘KSON— William O. Root, Constr. Dept., 
Swift & Co., Union Stockyards, Chicago, re- 
ceiving bids for packing plant on 8. Gallatin 
St. Contract for grading let to J. C. Me- 


Beath, Jackson. 
LOUISVILLE — City plans $127,000 bond 
election for factory, to be occupied by Na- 


tional Pants Co., New York. 


missouri 


KANSAS CITY—General Motors Corp. will 
add new equipment to Fisher Body plant, 
and increase factory space at a cost of $2,- 
0100 ,.000, 

KIRKSVILLE—Kirksviile Industrial Corp. 
to construct $200,000 factory. 

ST LOUIS- “Thompson Products, Inc. Cleve- 
land, plans $16,000,000 expansion program, in- 
cluding manufacturing plant in St. Louis for 
The Ramsey Corp., a subsidiary. J. D 
Wright. Pres. 

STEELVILLE — Steelville Telephone Ex- 
change. Inc., Sam H. Hicks, president, re- 
ceived bids for construction of, or alterations 
of buildings, Proj. 536A 


NORTH CAROLINA 
BOONE — International Resistance Co. of 
Praag me “oy considering new plant outside 
city limits 


(Continued on page 14) 
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NASHVILLE BRIDGE COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — BESSEMER, ALA. 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


(Continued from page 13) Co, plans new engineering and administra- DALLAS — Commercial Printing & Letter 
tion building. Jos V. Santry, Chairman. Service, 1015 Hawkine Point, let contract to 
CHARLOTTE-—Kroehler Mfg. Co. received CHATTANOOGA. Gilman Paint & Varnish Roland’ Construction Co., 4425 Geenville, at 
bids for plant addition. J. N. Pease & Co., Py received bid of $92,753 from T. U. Parks $72,265 for commercial ‘printing and letter 
Archt.-En Co., 1700 Kirby Ave., for warehouse building. service, plant 
Cc RAME LTON - - Burlington Mills, Greens- James G. Gauntt, Archt DALLAS—Dallas Tailor & Laundry Supply 
boro, let contract to John V. Barger & Co., HUMBOLT—Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co. Co., Second Ave. Hickory, let contract to 
Mooresville, Na ., at $56,000 for construc- let contract to Lashlee Rich Lbr. Co. for Book C Construction Co., Box 9097, Dallas, for 
FAYETTEVILLE—Esso Standard Oil Co. otce ant. ey Bell Tel, & Tel. Co. ‘DALLAS—Missouri- Kansas-Texas Railroad 
plans asphalt manufacturin ag ane distributing jet contract to Dougherty-Liddell Censtruc- Co. of Texas, received p= of $155,349 from 
plant, to cost about $600, tion Co. for East Dial Office building. Walter Beard Plumbin for air-conditioning 
MORGANTON — Town of Morganton re- Wagner & Jos. Pott, Archts Katy buildin Rraricet & Commerce Sts. 
ceived bids for improvements to electric dis- SEVIERVILLE — City voted $2,000,000 DALLAS— Raiston Purina Co. let contract 
tribution system, bonds to construct plant for Cherokee Textile to F. P. Riker, 46131 Cole St., at $35,000 for 
RALEIG Carolina Power & Light Co. (Co Inc. Knoxville warehouse and sales buildings 
plans $25,655,000 expenditure in 1954 for ex- Xe ; ; DAVIDSON COUNTY — Corps. of Engi- 
panes of productions, transmission and dis- TEXAS neers, Nashville, Tenn., received bid of 38 
ribution facilities in Carolinas. 940,383 from Fransworth & Chambers for 
ZEBULON — Devil Dog Mfg. Co., subsidiary saan . . + @ Old Hickory Power Plant, Cumberland River. 
of General Sportswear Co. of Ellenville, N. Y:, ABILENE — Corps of Engineers, U.S. FARWELL — Sherly-Anderson-Pittman 
Louis Rosenstock, president, plans garment Atmy, Office of District Engineer, Fort 1." pian grain elevator. ; 
Worth District, 100 W. Vickery, received bids Oe . 
manufacturing plant. for $500,000 electric distribution system Ss —— et a — amine & 
AMARILLO—American Telephone & Tele- SUPPly Co., c/o DeWit Neal, plans ware- 
SOUTH CAROLINA sraph Co., Kansas City, Mo., received bid house on Pag L wrest. so Missouri Pa- 
ii rn : i rom C. 8.’ Lambie & Co., P. O! Box 1167, for “Ile tracks from eckson. 
SPARTANBURG—Moreland Chemical Co., radio relay and tower foundations HOUSTON — Acme Warehouse Co. plans 
Paul C. Thomas, president, let contract to AMARILLO— Attebury Elevator Co plans office and warehouse building, Jensen Drive 
Cecil's, Spartanburg, at $350,000 for new plant grain elevator Fis : ~ and Roanoke Sts. Bolton & Barnstone, 811 
in Camp Croft Industrial area, AMA LO--Farmers Elevator Co. plans Lovett Blvd., Archt. 
a2.) TANBU BG “ Pittsburgh Coke & grain elevator siprggidie sii es STON Bag » Seg Ce, pens 
nemical Co.,, ttsburgh, Pa., plans $100,- on — ~ " si multimillion dollar expenditure for ethylene 
000 laboratory, office and warehouse, ee Pa LA Ss Se — on. oe Ship Channel at Phillips’ 
; , . : . ams Termin 
TENNESSEE AMARILLO — Kearns Grain & Seed Co.  ““HOUSTON—John Puhl Products Co., sub- 
Inc., ict? Johnson St., plans grain elevator. a 
AMARILLO Pullman Wheat Growers sid. of Sterling Drug, Inc., Chicago, ‘plans 
c Py ratory te Commannee Gop Tzaperiesinn Ine. es zrain elevator. & ps tne al _. Lz produce liquid bleach and 
0 ans laying approximately 637 miles of ANGLETON—Humble Oil Refining Co. tf 
pipe ine in Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, + contract to Major Construction Co., 721 Pi a STON—Switt & Co.. _ Ly ee 
Yhio and Pennsylvania, construction of two Drew, Housten, for addition to bulk sta-  & i; we “3900.00: F od nic, "eth Ave. & 
compressor stations and enlarging five of its u iis wh or “s t $100, 000: heen le ae 
existing 26 stations; including 574 miles of 3 | ATASCOSA CAUNTY—Lone Star Produc- Waverly St. at, S100 000. | wiles e008 
inch pipeline to begin at company's com- ing Co, plans $200,000 cycling plant. Unit BROCK ee Btu Bait rs hon 
pressor station near Kinder, La. BEE COUNTY—Bee County let contract at ot ceived bids es Png caaitioniner ena: ‘ 
CHATTANOOGA Chattanooga Armature $160,000 to E. O. Ross, 1903 N. Lexington rd ‘ > bulaing eer ae 8 = 
Works let contract to John Parks Co., 505  Blvd., for cooperative elevator. or KEL Taylor Telephone Cooperative, 
Georgie Ave., at $51,442 for plant addition. COLORADO CITY—Southwestern Bell Tel- ty. let contract to Eu cae Paviles _ 50 W. 
Smith & Ashby, Volunteer Bldg., Archts. ephone Co, plans building at Walnut & 5th {Me-, tet contra 8 
CHATTANOOGA—Combustion Engineering Streets. (Continued on page 61) 

















TRINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


“Under the 
Skyline 
of Dallas" 


the new home of 


THE GRABLER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


For information about the Trinity industrial District consult your real estate broker or... 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Republic Bank Building, Dallas, RI-6552 
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WHITE is to much more off cetive | 


Trinity white—tne whitest white cement—is a true portland. 

a sY-mme]K-Xolaliate Mey Xela dilate Modtlit alt Moh Milo t Mol aeolaligert mind a-Xort-Ows lal- 
cs fo] iUlg=o) axe Loloe Mol-+1[e la MMM ULY-MNI Mi col @Molcaalhi-va lige] Meelaa-t( mie 
stucco; terrazzo; and wherever high light-reflection is indicated. 


Trinity white meets ql Federal and ASTM specifications. 


ae This 

grey p 

absent ir 

Thats why | 

is best where rete 
to be tinted There is no 
muddiness to your colors 
You get cleaner, truer 


volves 








: st re a. a. z 5 Se ; 
A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. ° Chicago ° Dallas Chattanooga °* Tampa Los Angeles 
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More 


POWER 


for Alabama 


Conveyor and crusher house of the new Barry Alabama Power Co. built with structural 


steam plant built for the Alabama Power Co. steel when they needed more space to gen- 
outside Motile, Ala. Structural steel fabricated 


by O'NEAL, 800 tons. 


erate more power. For there is power in 
steel itself: power to support a cantilever 
conveyor boom, to support massive crusher 
machinery at the required levels and to re- 
sist its vibrations over the years. Structural 
steel has the power to endure. 


O’NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Beginning to feel THE SQUEEZE? 


e Does your plant need e If you're beginning to feel the squeeze, then let the 
room to grow? Norfolk and Western’s plant location specialists give 
e Is it near the booming new you all the facts about The Land of Plenty. 


markets. . . as well as the estab- e An intimate knowledge of this great region and 
lished ones? 


50 years’ experience in working with it puts 
e Do you need new materials for them in a position to help you. 


product diversification? Are you e Big or little, your plans will get their enthu- 


near them? siastic assistance without obligation, without 


e Does a competitive labor market make high pressure, in confidence, promptly 
high production workers hard to get? and reliably. 


Just write, wire or call— 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


— ‘ E a ve S Drawer mn-633 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Land of Plans) gon ART Norfolk and Western Railway 
THE SIX GREAT Staves 9 


west 
anne 8s me Ee ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


ee Noujoth--Westorn 


RAILWAY 
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ee LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND ........- 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Why Not Simplify? The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives seems to have 
evolved an intricate formula for relieving, to a limited 
extent, the double taxation on distributed profits. 
Wouldn't it be simpler (perhaps too simple) to allow 
corporations to deduct from taxable income a percent- 
age of that portion of their income which they pay 
out in dividends until such time as they will only pay 
taxes on undistributed profits? 

The recipient would pay tax on income received 
from dividends at whatever rate to which he is sub- 
ject. Our so-called economists seem to have lost sight 
of the fact that whatever taxes are collected from a 
corporation are included in the price of its goods and 
services with the result that its taxes are all paid by 
the consumer and are therefore a sales tax. 


Just Suppose. Suppose everyone were suddenly to 
believe that his own freedom would suffer should any- 
one else’s freedom be impaired! Suppose everyone be- 
lieved that he had a vested 
interest in protecting the 


which is within the employee and public interest. 

Sixty years ago some top business officials were 
going through just what some top union officials are 
now. Business was judged by the public to have become 
too powerful. Government was thought to be ‘‘owned” 
and run by business in its own interests and in opposi- 
tion to the best interests of the public. The public re- 
belled and had the anti-trust laws passed over the 
protests of the business men who had so recently them- 
selves been still politically powerful enough to ward 
off the correction of the abuses. The worst offenders 
among the business men—-the very ones the laws were 
aimed at—-continued for a time to try to get back the 
old unbridled power they had abused. But the public 
stuck to its guns. 

This proved good for business men. It kept business 
competing and improving and otherwise conducting 
itself to please customers. Likewise, the present intent 
in regulatory labor laws will be good for unions and 
union leaders. It will keep them trying to please and 

serve, instead of dictating to 





honest labor or earnings of 
others as well as the labor or 
earnings of himself! Suppose 
everyone stopped advocating 
laws to force conformity to 
his ideas upon his peaceful 
neighbors! What a _ change 
there would be! Socialism, 
based as it is on impairing the 
freedom of some as a means 
of aiding others, would sud- 


them. 





Imagination builds castles in the 
air. Ambition, working with private 


capital, builds foundations under 


and dominating employees 
and public. 

But most union officials do 
not yet seem to sense this op- 
portunity—-or to judge prop- 
erly the political signs of the 
times. The proposed merger 
of the larger unions into a 
single monopoly—-and the in- 
terim agreement to further 
lirnit competition for the pros- 
pective union member’s pa- 








denly vanish. It simply could 
not exist in the face of such 
beliefs. 


Slave Labor Law? Top union officials have a very 
real reason for disliking Taft-Hartley. But that reason 
is the very one which workers and public had in mind 
in insisting the law be passed. The purpose of the law 
was to properly limit the power of union officials and 
curb their abuses of power. The union officials now 
want their old unbridled power back, whereas the 
public wants any such power kept curbed to that 


tronage—all sound like what 
business was doing 60 years 
ago in the face of mounting determination by the pub- 
lic to limit and regulate a power that had already got- 
ten out of hand. 

There is, of course, no single instance where any 
Taft-Hartley provision, which union officials want 
weakened, has injured a worker’s interest or worked 
other than in his best interests. 


Why the President Said No. [Grover Cleveland, 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Inexpensive Palmer Air Cooling 


Keeps Summer Business U 


Why let summer heat lower the profits and efficiency 
of your business? Low-cost Paimer air cooling keeps 
employees cool and comfortable, working at top speed 
.+. puts customers in a buying mood. Profits stay up... 
and so does morale! 


Palmer Evaporative Coolers are low in cost, easy to 
install, economical to operate. They offer cool, cool 
comfort when the costs of other types of air condition- 
ing are prohibitive. And Palmer coolers meet every 
commercial need...from window units for individual 
offices to large space installations for complete stores, 
factories, warehouses, other buildings. 








Your local factory-trained distributor of Suo-Breze 
or Palmaire Evaporative Coolers (both brands made 
: ‘ Blower- ind : 
by Palmer) has the equipment and technical know- er ee 
. . e ° ° Blower-type cooler for large commercial 
how to give you an efficient, economical installation. and industric! installations 
Why not let him present the advantages Palmer air 


cooling can offer your business? No obligatioa, of : 
Palmer Manufacturing Corp. 
course. 2200 W. Filmore St. 
Just mail the coupon, and we'll have him call soon. Poe AERNe 
Please have your factory-trained distributor call on us. Absolutely 
no obligation on our part. 





Palmer Manvfacturing Corporation a foe: he ti 
NOMS ccc cvccescccccscceccseesed nds Bp aagie 
Phoen 7 “i 
ix, Arizona City and State..........cccecccecvececcs > iy 


Subsidiary of McCray Refrigerator Company, Inc. Nome and title of person to call on (if other 


$ 
% 
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“AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
CUT OUR COAL BILL 20%! 


‘‘We gave our modern coal-heating installation an additional boost in 


efficiency with automatic controls ... saved $600 the first season,”’ 
says R. C. Smith, Manager 

Northern Finance Company, Northern Building 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 















“Up-to-date coal equipment has long supplied our building with 
dependable, economical heat. But a small additional investment 
in new automatic draft and building zone controls brought us 
even bigger savings. We cut fuel costs $550 to $600 a year.” 








Additional case histories, showing how other types of plants 
have saved money by burning bituminous coal with modern 
equipment, are available upon request. 






Located in the heart of the city, Northern 
Finance Company's coal-heated building meets 
strict smoke control regulations. Burned prop- 







erly, coal is clean and convenient. 







How modern coal equipment 
can save you dollars 







If your plant is more than a few years old, 
you can probably boost its efficiency and 
save money with modern combustion equip- R 
ment, For example, a small investment in The stoker-fed boilers and newly installed control panel used 
in heating this modern office building. Approximately 285 tons 
of coal are used annually. 














automatic combustion controls, or an efficient 
forced draft system, may bring you big 
savings in both fuel and labor. 







And if your plant is over 10 years old, 
chances are you can make an even bigger 
saving. You can save up to 40% on fuel alone 
by installing modern combustion equipment. 
You can reduce labor costs substantially with 
modern coal- and ash-handling equipment. 





















'N Most places i 





St ‘ 
qate for hy sa reserves in eae $ lowest. 
coat ndreds of years to co oa are ade. 
pr , e. 
and by fer the mou SA: is hight 
COAL pp; © Most efficient in md mechanized 
Prices wil] therefore e@ world. 
s. 


all fue} remain the most stable of 













Call in a consulting engineer. He can give 
you advice on just what equipment can best 
fill your specific needs .. . and return you 








big savings year after year with coal. COAL is the safes: fuel 
COAL 4 eC! to store and Use. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 






FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY Xe FOR LOW COST 


1O0U CAN COUNT ON COALS 


FOR 
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THE RAILWAY OR THE HIGH WAY? The answer is—both! For 
in many Southern communities early economic development was 
pioneered by the railway. In other areas, roads and highways first 
served the transportation needs. But either way, both railways and 
highways are indispensable “‘created resources’’ of the South today. 


Like natural resources, created resources should be cared for and 
conserved for the use and benefit of all. Certainly the public interest 
is poorly served when resources of any kind are threatened, damaged 
or depleted for the selfish benefit of a few. 


The South needs good streets and highways—just as it needs 
strong, efficient, financially-sound railways. Both are basic created 
resources of this great land—not to be wasted or abused by a few— 
but to be protected and preserved for the lasting benefit of all. 


Merry A, Woy 


President 


Say 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM (4P 


WASHINGTON, D. C. XS IY, 
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MILL PRODUCTS 


BRASS * BROWIE * MICKMEL SILVER * ALUMINUM 


ALWAYS CLOSE AT HAND | “ ls 


IT’S EASY TO SEE WHY 
“TOUGH-TO-MAKE” COLD-HEADED 
BRASS PRODUCTS CALL FOR 


SCOVILL exrauneo Yi /ieb 


(old (Cartridge Brass, 70%) 


The availability of two closely 
controlled tempers makes possible 
more nearly perfect fabrication 
of cold-headed brass parts from 
wire of requisite “flow” charac- 
teristics (for heading and extrud- 
ing), or of essential rigidity (for 
secondary machining). These two 
tempers are suitable for 9907 of 
your cold-heading operations. 


Scovill Extruded Cold-Heading 
Wire virtually eliminates—by rea- 
son of its higher copper content, 





production by the Hot Extrusion 
process, and closely controlled 
tempers—such defects (attributed 
to wire) as: 


1. Split heads or shanks. 
2. “Out-of-round” heads. 


3. Inadequate filling out of 
heads and shoulders. 


4. Rough “orange-peel” effect. 


Let us help you select the proper 
applicable temper for A) HEAD- 
ING and EXTRUDING, or B) 
HEADING and DRILLING. A 
trial run will convince you that 
there is an important difference 
in your products made from Sco- 
vill Extruded Cold-Heading Wire 
(Cartridge Brass, 70%). 


You Can SELL the Difference 
@ 


Write for full information to: 


SCOVILL 


1OSCB4A 





MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


1108 East Wend , Gr bore, North Carolina 











LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 18) 


February 16, 1887] I return without my approval 
House bill No. 10203, entitled, “An act to enable the 
Commissioner of Agriculture to make a special dis- 
tribution of seeds in the drought-stricken counties of 
Texas, and making an appropriation [of $10,000] 
therefor.” 

It is represented that a long-continued and exten- 
sive drought has existed in certain portions of the 
State of Texas, resulting in a failure of crops and con- 
sequent distress and destitution. 


Though there has been some difference in statements 
concerning the extent of the people’s needs in the lo- 
calities thus affected, there seems to be no doubt that 
there has existed a condition calling for relief; and I 
am willing to believe that, notwithstanding the aid al- 
ready furnished, a donation of seed grain to the farm- 
ers located in this region, to enable them to put in new 
crops, would serve to avert a continuance or return of 
an unfortunate blight. 


And yet I feel obligated to withhold my approval 
of the plan, as proposed by this bill, to indulge a benev- 
olent and charitable sentiment through the appropria- 
tion of public funds for that purpose. 

I can find no warrant for such an appropriation in 
the Constitution, and I do not believe that the power 
and duty of the General Government ought to be ex- 
tended to the relief of individual suffering which is 
in no manner properly related to the public service or 
benefit. A prevalent tendency to disregard the limited 
mission of this power and duty should, I think, be 
steadfastly resisted, to the end that the lesson should 
be constantly enforced that though the people sup- 
port the Government the Government should not sup- 
port the people. 


The friendliness and charity of our countrymen can 
always be relied upon to relieve their fellow-citizens 
in misfortune. This has been repeatedly and quite 
lately demonstrated. Federal aid in such cases encour- 
ages the expectation of paternal care on the part of 
the Government and weakens the sturdiness of our 
national character, while it prevents the indulgence 
among our people of that kindly sentiment and con- 
duct which strengthens the bonds of a common broth- 
erhood. 


Gold and Free Enterprise. The gold standard is 
not important as an isolated gadget but only as an 
integral part of the whole economic system. Just as 
“‘managed” paper money goes with a statist and col- 
lectivist philosophy, with government “planning,” 
with a coercive economy in which the citizen is always 
at the mercy of bureaucratic caprice, so the gold stand- 
ard is an integral part of a free-enterprise economy 
under which governments respect private property, 
economize in spending, balance their budgets, keep 
their promises, and above all refuse to connive in in- 
flation—in the overexpansion of money or credit. 

Henry Hazlitt. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Aerial view of Eastern Air Lines’ base at Miami International Airport. Maintenance building in foreground designed by Leslie B. Taylor, consulting structural 
engineer, of Miami. Construction supervised by J. Herbert Shartle, Eastern Air Lines engineer. Steelwork fabricated and erected by Bethlehem Stee! Company. 


World’s Largest Maintenance Hangar 


This mammoth building, dwarfing the planes on its 
concrete ramp, is Eastern Air Lines’ new $5,000,000 
maintenance hangar, largest and most modern of its 
kind in the world. 

Built in the shape of a T, the three-story struc- 
ture stretches nearly a quarter of a mile from end to 
end. The stem of the T provides fourteen work 
ports, seven on each side, while the huge hangar 
crossing the T accommodates two Super-Constella- 
tions. In addition, the 448,748 square feet of floor 
space contains maintenance offices, overhaul shops, 


stockrooms and a large, one-story warehouse. 


The sturdy framework of this remarkable building 
consists of 3082 tons of structural steel, fabricated 
and erected by Bethlehem Steel Company. Erecting 
an average of almost 100 pieces of steel every day, 
Bethlehem completed the job in just 70 working days. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL 


Plan view of ground floor. Thin lines indicate overhanging roof supported by cantilevered trusses. View of steelwork for 1219-foot-long hangar. 
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SHOULD INDUSTRY 
MOVE SOUTH? 


That depends - - - - 


















Let us furnish you with detailed information 
on outstanding industrial locations in the Sea- 





THE Route board Southeast where numerous factors com- 
COURTEOUS SERVICE bine to make for profitable manufacturing. 
SEABOARD Then - - - - Study the evidence, and you 
Se be the judge. 
\e / a No obligation, of course, and all negotia- 
( tions confidential. 





WARREN T. WHITE 
—_ , “1 Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 


Norfolk 10, Va. 





CLL 
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DREDGING 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
SAND — GRAVEL — STONE 
COMMERCIAL SLAG 


The Arundel Corporation 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Miami 6, Fia. 











CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels | 


Plants et New Orieens; Winnfield, Le.; Louisville, Miss.; 
Jockson, Tenn. 











LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 22) 


Role of Reservists. Secretary of the Navy Robert 
Anderson has called upon U. S. businessmen to develop 
a better understanding, and promote community ac- 
ceptance, of the “vitally important role of the reservist 
in the scheme of national security.” 

Mr. Anderson said employers ‘‘must recognize their 
obligations to arrange their businesses to provide for 
the absence of their employees for training and for ac- 
tive duty, in peace and war. 

“The employer can and does do much to assist the 
reserve forces,” Mr. Anderson declared. ‘‘He can make 
it economically possible for the reservist to devote the 
necessary time to train, and he can maintain the reser- 
vist’s morale by making reasonable assurances and 
taking reasonable actions to insure the remployment 
of the reservist when his service in time of national 
emergency has been terminated.” 


Solvency. A long-range national defense program 
based upon inflation and ruinous taxation is a defense 
built upon sand. Government commitments in the field 
of defense, as well as in other fields, to be successful, 
must be geared to America’s capacity to carry the 
burden, both economically and in manpower. 


A remedy for the situation which finds government 
spending now out of effective control can be found in 
House Resolution No. 2, and its constitutional amend- 
ment companion bill which would limit Federal ex- 
penditures to Federal revenues. 


Were this bill passed, the government, like the tax- 
payer, would have to live within its income. It is up 
to Congress to reassert its power over the purse. 


The Good Old Days. We are indebted to Belle S. 
Hamilton who writes a weekly column for the First 
National Bank of Leesburg, Florida for the following: 

We hear a lot about the “good old days” when milk 
sold for five cents a quart, eggs for ten cents a dozen 
and steak for fifteen cents a pound .. . The ‘“‘catch”’ is 
that people had to work longer to earn money for 
these items and others at the price mentioned than 
they now do for higher-priced foods ... Then the aver- 
age pay for a day’s labor was $1.00 or $1.50; whereas 
now the minimum pay in most establishments is 75 
cents an hour, or $30 for a 40-hour week . . . Another 
catch is (and this is seldom mentioned) that in those 
Elysian days the work-week was more than 60 hours, 
which cut the hourly rate to about ten cents. Cars 
were still curiosities, so most folks walked back and 
forth to work except in large cities with street cars. 
Thus still another hour was added to the working day 
. . . Add another black mark to those happy times 
health service was practically nil . . . When an epi- 
demic struck it wiped out whole families . . . Life ex- 
pectancy was 38 years ... it is now more than 68 
. . . So let’s not mourn over the vanished low cost of 
living . . . for living is higher now as well as its cost 
... And 50 years from now our grandchildrer will be 
enjoying improved living conditions now undreamed 
of, and centenarians will have become commonplace. 
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Recent high voltage line towers 
by AMERICAN BRIDGE 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. 
Ohio Power Company 
Public Service Company of Indiana 
Duquesne Light Company : 
Dayton Power and Light Compony 
anati Gas & Electric Company 
Detroit Edison Company 
Toledo Edison Company 
Idaho Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 


Cinci 
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designed to carry any load 
...to fit any terrain! 


AMERICAN BRIDGE steel towers carry many thousands of circuit- 
miles of transmission lines across this great land. Scaling the heights of 
rugged mountains; through marshy lowlands, traversing every con- 
ceivable kind of terrain, these steel transmission towers are helping 
make America’s great power distribution system the world’s best. 

American Bridge towers are made to order for every type of trans- 
mission line service. They are designed for simplified erection on level, 
side-hill, or rocky butte sites. They are engineered for heavy-duty 
service under the severest climatic conditions. 

Incorporating special design features such as steel grillage earth 
anchors and variable leg extensions, American Bridge towers make 
possible important savings in time, labor, and material costs. 

The technical knowledge and experience American Bridge has ac- 
quired in more than fifty years of designing, fabricating and erecting 
towers may be just the answer to your problems. Our engineers wel- 
come an opportunity to figure on your requirements. Just write our 
nearest office. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA - GARY - MEMPHIS 
MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE (fs) 
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BUTLER tank moistens 1,120 “fingers” 


to help the John Deere picker save more cotton! 


Barbed spindles, revolving at 2,000 rpm, give the 
John Deere two-row cotton picker 1,120 mechan- 
ical “fingers”. To help assure clean picking at 21% 
miles per hour, these “fingers” are automatically 
moistened each time they comb through the 
cotton bolls. The fifty-gallon “finger bowl” that 
provides a constant water supply is a Butler 
welded steel tank. 


This tailor-made tank for the John Deere cot- 
ton picker is an example of the way Butler helps 
many manufacturers to solve specialized steel 
fabricating problems, and to meet production 


schedules. Here are some of the ways we can 
fabricate steel for you: 

Steel plate work ... stainless steel fabrication... 

code pressure vessels .. . welded structurals . .. 

boiler breeching and stacks . . . tanks for all pur- 
poses... press forming, breaking and punching 

. .. anhydrous ammonia bulk storage tanks .. . 

LPG bulk storage tanks . . . feed mill bins and 

hoppers. 

Modern plant facilities, rigid inspection, and 
more than 50 years’ experience are your guaran- 
tee of quality. Write, phone or wire for complete 
information, today! 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


904 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 





® 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment + Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo., Galesburg, Ill., Richmond, Calif., Birmingham, Ala., Minneapolis, Minn. 


re, page” 
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Picture 


your business 
in 
SOUTHERN CITY, U.S.A. 


Whether your plans call for a 

small plant or a large production 
center, a small office or a district 
headquarters, you'll find an ideal 
location in Southern City, U.S.A, 


Growing markets, capable 
employees, ample electric power 
at reasonable rates and excellent 
living conditions in a mild, 
pleasant climate are just a few of 
the advantages Southern City 
offers industry. 


And in our business of supplying 
power to thousands of businesses 
and industrial plants of all 
kinds—many similar to yours— 
we've gained a first-hand 
knowledge of your problems 

and requirements. 


Let us save you time and expense 
in finding the right location to 
fill your particular needs. 


SOUTHERN CITY, U.S.A. 


The area served by 
the following companies: 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, 


Atlanta, Georgia 


GULF POWER COMPANY, 


Pensacola, Florida 


MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY, 
This is Southern City, U.S.A. Gulfport, Mississippi 
our way of expressing as a unit the x * 
vast Southeast oreo served by the four 


associated electric power companies THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, 
in The Southern Company System. Birmingham © Atlanta 


Address your inquiry to the Industrial Development Department of any one of the power companies listed above. 
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MISSILES HELPING TO BREAK 
A NEW INDUSTRIAL BOTTLENECK 







@ Guided missiles and rockets are 
pioneering civilian progress as well 
as military. 

One of the bottlenecks facing many a 
commercial idea is lack of lightweight 
metals that can withstand high temper- 
atures. The outstanding candidate for 
breaking this bottleneck, the metal upper- 
most in the nation’s mind, is titanium. 













Titanium is one of the metals being 
produced for missiles and rockets because 
it has about half the weight of steel 
and twice the strength of aluminum. 
And it can hold its strength at temper- 
atures possibly up to 1000 F. 











Titanium promises well also where cor- 
rosion is the bottleneck, especially 
involving brine and chlorine. 








Titanium is not yet available in sufficient 
quantity for many industrial applica- 
tions. But Repubic Steel and other com- 
panies are doing research which is 
expected to improve this condition. 
Republic Steel both melts and rolls the 
many types of titanium metal being 
marketed by Republic. 


So, as soon as titanium is available for 
you, turn to Republic’s experience for 
a possible solution to ideas which require 
corrosion resistance or light weight at 
temperatures not now practicable. 


















REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 









WORLD’S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
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“W hat Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 











The Weapons Against Want 


A Guest Editorial 
By Vermont Royster 


(Reprinted by courtesy of the Wall Street Journal) 


In the course of his economic message to Congress 
yesterday, President Eisenhower made the following 
observation: 

“It is government’s responsibility in a free society 
to create an environment in which individual enter- 
prise can work constructively to serve the ends of eco- 
nomic progress.” 

If you are searching for a simple statement of the 
difference between the economic phiiosophy of the 
Eisenhower Administration and that of the Truman 
and Roosevelt Administrations, you can hardly do bet- 
ter than this. 


The objectives of this responsibility are as old as 
man’s organization of society under government, the 
economic well-being of the country as a whole and the 
search for safeguards against what Mr. Eisenhower 
calls “the pit of personal disaster.” 


For meeting this responsibility, the President said, 
the arsenal of weapons availabie to the government is 
formidable. And among them he listed many made fa- 
miliar by his predecessors: Debt management policy, 
public works, taxes, budget policy, direct payments to 
individuals and other instruments advocated by the de- 
votees of the managed economy. 

The difference—and it is a tremendous one—lies in 
the concept of this responsibility and the way Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposes to use these weapons against 
people’s economic want. 

The socialists’ concept is that government is some- 
thing apart from and above the individual citizens 
who, if left alone, will mismanage things. It is govern- 
ment’s responsibility to provide them with work, food, 
shelter, health and such other economic valuables as 
may be good for them. And it is the socialists’ belief 
that government given enough power can do these 
things better than the individuals. 

Under this concept there must be high taxes so 
the government will have money to provide these 
things, and inflation, too, when the tax money is not 
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enough for the plans. There must be controls so that 
the plans can be enforced. The individual cannot be 
allowed to keep most of what he earns and, very often, 
not even be allowed to produce all he can or work ac- 
cording to his own wishes. It is a philosophy which 
demands big government. 

President Eisenhower does not say it is the responsi- 
bility of government to dictate the economy. Its re- 
sponsibility is to ‘create an environment” in which 
the citizens can work constructively toward economic 
progress. 

The government's duty is to adopt policies which 
will “help maintain” economic stability, ‘stimulate the 
expansive power of individual enterprise,” ‘‘facilitate 
the adjustment of agriculture to current conditions.” 
It is the government’s duty not to do those things 
which will disrupt the economy, discourage individuals 
at their own enterprise or hamper the progress of the 
economy. 

Thus the instruments of government are put to dif- 
ferent uses. Budget policy is to decrease spending, not 
increase it. Tax policy is to lower the levies upon the 
citizens, not raise them. Debt management and credit 
policies are to preserve the value of people’s earnings 
and savings, not depreciate them. Welfare policies are 
to provide bulwarks against personal disaster, not to 
rob the citizens of their own responsibilities. 

It is a quiet revolution and one that has yet made 
but a small beginning, but it is a revolution nonethe- 
less. 

That it will be a wise one, this country is itself the 
proof. The United States has for long been the political 
hope of the world because it has built on political free- 
dom and the economic hope of the world because it has 
built on economic freedom. 

If the government preserves for its citizens the op- 
portunities to work, to spend, to save, and returns to 
them the incentive to pursue these opportunities to the 
fullest extent, we think we need not fear the strength 
of our weapons against want. 














Industrial “Blue Chips" Near 
1952 and 1953 Peak Quotations 


Proposal to ease double taxation of 


dividends may have far reaching results. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


Sovce our January column Professors 
Clark and Woytinsky, pessimist and op- 
timist respectively, whose diverse views 
we commented on at length, have con- 
tinued to be in the news. The strength of 
the securities markets seems to indicate 
that more investors are apparently fol- 
lowers of Woytinsky than of Clark. At 
this writing the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average is practically back to the 1953 
high of 293.79 and the 1952 high of 292. 
The Utilities Average, which is slightly 
above 54, actually exceeds the 1953 and 
1952 peaks. The Rails, as usual, have 
been laggard, but at 101.84 have regained 
more than half the distance from the 1953 
low of 90.56 to the high of 112.21. We do 
not place much faith in financial numer- 
ology insofar as the indices of quotations 
are concerned, but at this particular junc- 
ture it is likely that if the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average succeeds in definitely 
penetrating the 1952-1953 highs during 
the next few months it may show that a 
certain amount of confidence has been 
restored. Common stocks may then be 
ready to move into new high ground. 
Much depends on the outlook for busi- 
ness this Spring and beyond. 


Once investors become convinced that 
the bottom of the long awaited recession 
has been seen, they will be more ready 
to buy shares of other than those of the 
highest quality. When this will occur is 
difficult to say, but it appears logical be- 
cause the background is favorable. For 
example, U. S. Government bonds have 
been rising steadily in recent months and 
have pioneered the way for high grade 
industrial and utility corporation bonds, 
as well as tax exempts. 

And then, considerably better feeling 
has been engendered by President Eisen- 
hower’s various messages in January. 
Furthermore, a very pleasant surprise for 
investors was the vote of the House Ways 
and Means Committee to initiate a pro- 
gram for reducing the double taxation 
of corporation dividends. For about ten 
years now the unfairness of taxing the 
shareowners twice has been the subject 
of conversation in and out of Washing- 
ton, particularly in business and financial 


circles. The Federal Government first 
levies a tax on the earnings of corpo- 
rations. Dividends paid out the remainder 
to individual shareowners are subject to 
the personal income tax. Internal Reve- 
nue Acts up to 1934 exempted from the 
normal Federal income tax dividends re- 
ceived by individuals from corporations. 
However, the 1936 Act abandoned this 
policy and thereafter no exemption for 
dividends was allowed individuals. As is 
well known, almost constantly rising tax 
rates since that time have very seriously 
aggravated this problem. 


The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has now tentatively approved a plan 
which by the calendar year 1957 would 
exclude the first $100 of dividends re- 
ceived by an individual ($200 in the case 
of a married couple.) In addition, divi- 
dends received in excess of the exclusion 
would entitle the taxpayer to a credit 
against his tax. By calendar year 1957 
this credit will be 15%. The following 
table illustrates how this proposal will 
work in that year: 
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$50,200 $20,418 $12,800 37.3% 
25,200 7,316 3,480 52.4 
5,200 1,064 270 74.6 
The Committee’s proposal may not 


have smooth sailing in the Senate. Al- 
ready a few Democrats have claimed that 
the Republicans were giving preference 
in tax reduction to the upper bracket 
people instead of to those with lower in- 
comes. As the above table indicates, this 
is not the case with respect to dividend 
income if considered separately. 

The importance of this proposal for the 
healthy functioning of the American 
capitalistic economy cannot be overesti- 
mated. The double taxation of dividend 
income has been a major impediment to 
business growth and confidence. There 
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has been altogether too much talk about 
the need for dynamic and continuee eco- 
nomic expansion without action to bring 
it about. 

One of the most important prerequi- 
sites of a rising standard of living is a 
constantly increasing capital investment 
per worker. One hundred years ago it was 
actually around $500. About thirty years 
ago estimates ranges around $5,000. 
Changes in business conditions, the de- 
velopment of the country, the specializa- 
tion of industry and the growing depend- 
ence upon technology has raised the re- 
quirements materially in recent times. 
An average investment of roughly $11,- 
000 per worker is probably necessary to- 
day to provide capital for plant, tools, 
equipment and supplies for the produc- 
tion of goods. Of course, a part of this 
demand will be met by the reinvestment 
of corporate profits, but this will not suf- 
fice. The double taxation of dividends 
has resulted in a great scarcity of equity 
capital to provide the workers with more 
and better jobs. Too much new money 
for capital needs has been raised through 
borrowing instead of through the sale of 
common stocks to individuals. Small busi- 
nesses have suffered more than well 
known established companies with suc- 
cessful earnings records since the latter 
are able to reach the organized capital 
markets more easily. 

A move such as this to alleviate the 
burden of double taxation would signal a 
definite change in the political philosophy 
of the nation. We simply cannot have 
our kind of capitalism without capital 
furnished voluntarily from the savings of 
the people. An economy based upon in- 
centive must include incentives for peo- 
ple to save and invest in corporate in- 
dustry. The only alternative is capital 
furnished by the government and gath- 
ered by the tax collector. The Ameri- 
can people are gradually learning where 
that kind of system leads, regardless of 
what label it bears. 

The English system is much fairer than 
our own. The basic income tax of 47.5% 
applies equally to both corporations and 
individuals. Taxes paid by corporations 
are allowed as credits to individual re- 
cipients of dividends. In the lower income 
tax brackets this results in virtual elimi- 
nation of double taxation. In 1949 Can- 
ada initiated a 10% tax credit for in- 
dividuals to be applied against dividends, 
but as of July 1, 1953 this was raised to 
20%. The effect of this provision was to 
eliminate double taxation entirely on 
earnings of small corporations with 
profits up to about $20,000, and elimi- 
nates about 42% of double taxation in 
the case of larger corporations. 

In addition there may be changes in 
the method of handling depreciation al- 
lowances and expenses for research for 
tax purposes, which would be favorable 
to corporations. We do not know whether 
any of these ideas may actually be placed 
on the statute books, but if they are that 
fact would be stimulating to the quota- 
tions for common stocks. Hence, we 
would not care to reverse our general 
cpinion towards the securities markets 
which we have expressed so many times 
before in recent months. 
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te year, Hackney Bros. Body Co., Wil- 
son, N. C., pioneer manufacturers of re- 
frigerator truck bodies and school bus 
bodies will celebrate its 100th anni- 
versary. 


T. J. Hackney, president, the third gen- 
eration of the founding family to head 
the company, has announced that his 
company will start its 101lst year in a 
completely new plant, equipped with the 
most modern of tools and equipment. 
“We're starting our next century with 
this new plant primarily to be in a posi- 
tion to produce the best bodies modern 
tools, materials and skilled labor can 
build at a reasonable price. We shall con- 
tinue to specialize in refrigerator bodies 
for the dairy, ice cream, meat and frozen 
food fields, and advanced safety-type 
school buses.” 


W. N. Hackney, wheelwright, opened a 
shop on the main street in Wilson, North 
Carolina, in 1854. Equipped with the best 
tools of the day, and backed with deter- 
mination, he produced wheels that would 
stand up on the rugged trails of those 
days. His methods of production were 
sound. 


Demand for his wheels kept the little 
shop busy. Soon he was making many 
parts for wagons and buggies. And then 
he took the next step, the manufacture 
of buggies ... built by artisans and in- 
dividually fashioned. The Hackney Bug- 
gies caught on quickly and were in evi- 
dence throughout the South. 


The Civil War temporarily closed the 
Hackney plant, but its workers were re- 
cruited for a nearby war plant. There 
they learned new methods. They learned 
how to speed production. 

Immediately after the war, Mr. Hack- 
ney reopened his shop and trade flour- 
ished as his buggies and wagons spark!ed 
with quality and new style. Time spent in 
war work had given management and 
its workers valuable experience. 

Until the start of World War I, pro- 
duction consisted primarily of horse or 
mule drawn vehicles. But as the Hack- 
ney plant grew, management kept its 
eyes on the development of the automo- 
bile, and particularly on the specialized 
branches in the new industry, determined 
to find a place in which they might fit 
and expand. 


From the beginning, automobile com- 
panies built truck chassis on which the 
buyer mounted the body type required. 
It was here the Hackney organization 
found its opportunity, still within the 
original field ... vehicle manufacturing. 

Wilson County, North Carolina, pio- 
neered in the consolidation of one-teach- 
er schools int» larger, centrally located 
schools with adequate faciilties, Hackney 
Brothers built the first School Buses for 
this new vocational trend. Though the 
first school buses were horse driven, soon 
automobiles were converted to school bus 
use by Hackney. 
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To Open New Plant 


W. N. Hackney 


George Hackney 


T. J. Hackney 


These three men have served as presidents of Hackney Brothers Body Co. since its 

founding in 1854. W. N. Hackney began business as a wheelwright. The firm ex- 

panded gradually into the parts business, and finally into the manufacture of 
buggy, bus and truck bodies. 


As roads and highways throughout the 
nation were improved, more and more 
uses were found for trucks. The major 
automobile companies increased their 
production. Soon they were making many 
types of truck bodies. Hackney had 
anticipated this, so was prepared for this 
expected development. 

Because of the seasonal nature of 
school bus buying, Hackney had to find 
another specialized body for production. 
As early as 1914 Hackney had mounted 
a brine type box on a wagon for dis- 
tributing ice cream. The buying season 
for such a body would fit Hackney’s pro- 
duction pattern perfectly. 

Realizing the specialty of this field, 
Hackney employed refrigeration engi- 
neers and expanded its facilities to pio- 
neer in the production of low tempera- 
ture bodies for transporting frozen prod- 
ucts. No costs were spared to make a 
success in this field. Bodies were scien- 
tifically tested, road tested, route tested. 
They went over with the trade from the 
start and are now the backbone of the 
business. 

During World War II the facilities of 
Hackney Bros. Body Co. were found ade- 
quate for a number of Government con- 
tracts, including radar van-type bodies, 
mobile repair shops, Army and Navy 
Buses, ammunition chest and land mine 
crates. 

Today production includes school bus 
bodies, refrigerator bodies for frozen 
foods, ice cream and other frozen prod- 
ucts, insulated and refrigerated bodies 
for both wholesale and retail milk de- 
livery, meat delivery and other products 
requiring medium temperature, standard 
panel and van bodies and utility bodies. 
Today you will find various types of truck 
bodies produced by Hackney Bros. operat- 
ing in all the 48 states as well as several 
foreign countries. 

W. N. Hackney started a one-man busi- 
ness in 1854. By the time his three sons 
were active in the business in 1880, the 
firm became known as “Hackney and 


Sons.” Later, under the management of 
those sons, George, Tom and Douglas, it 
was appropriately renamed “Hackney 
Brothers.” After incorporation in 1920 the 
name became “Hackney Brothers, Incor- 
porated.” At a directors’ meeting in 1929 
one more change made “Hackney Bros. 
Body Co.” the official style. 

During its 100 years, three Hackneys 
have directed the company. W. N. Hack- 
ney, founder; George Hackney, who 
headed the enterprise until 1948, and 
Thomas J. Hackney, its present head. 
Present officers are Thomas J. Hackney, 
president; W. E. Titchener, vice president 
and factory manager, and T. H. Hackney, 
Jr., secretary and treasurer. The direc- 
tors are the officers and John N. Hackney, 
John N. Hackney, Jr., George H. Adams 
and L. E. Barnes. 

The Hackney plant occupies an area of 
eighteen acres adjacent to the Atlantic 
Coastline main tracks on the north end 
of Wilson. Manufacturing space consists 
of 92,400 sq. ft. This floor space consists 
primarily of one floor buildings with con- 
crete floors and brick and steel structure. 
An additional 24,000 sq. ft. of storage 
space is available. Equipment consists of 
shears, brakes, presses, punches and other 
steel fabricating types of machinery. For 
assembly, various types of spot welding 
equipment, arc welding equipment, rivet- 
ing equipment, etc., are used. 

Hackney maintains a complete engi- 
neering department for the development 
of new bodies, testing of bodies, and de- 
signing of refrigerating systems for ve- 
hicles. In addition, Hackney works closely 
with North Carolina State College En- 
gineering Foundation, submitting bodies 
for tests and study. This cooperative 
effort has brought many advancements 
in construction and design. The com- 
pany’s present expansion program should 
be completed by the middle of March 
and thus should be adequate to ac- 
commodate the increase in business ex- 
pected in 1954. 
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Stiff Competition Prompts 
Use of Outside Consultants 


By Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


Ritts! manufacturers will face a 
larger variety of perplexing problems in 
1954 than in any year since the 1930's. 
The return of vigorous competition has 
made it necessary for management to be 
on its guard against making mistakes 
either in the direction of over-aggressive- 
ness or ultra-conservatism. 

A listing of all of the problems facing 
management this year covers virtually 
every phase of business production, 
marketing, labor relations, cost control, 
ete. 

Fortunately, the average producer no 
longer has to employ his own full-time ex- 
perts in all of the many fields of manage- 
ment. If the problems require expert 
knowledge, and the plant cannot afford 
to employ specialists on a full-time basis, 
then it can call in a qualified outside 
management consultant, The latter, after 
making a study of the plant’s own prop- 
erties, products and personnel, will make 
written recommendations which often 
will prove extremely valuable, 

The smaller manufacturer today can 
choose his consultants from among a 
large group of specialists, many of which 
concentrate on at least one particular 
phase of management. In the United 
States today there are 15,000 firms and 
individuals known as consultants. To 
make sure that he is choosing the right 
one, a manufacturer can turn for ad- 
vice to his banker, to his friends or busi- 
ness associates; to the credit organiza- 
tions, like Duns and Bradstreets, to the 
local chamber of commerce. Or he can 
ask advice from the Association of Con- 
sulting Management Engineers, Inc., of 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
which maintains files of names of man- 
agement consultants. 

The advantages of employing a good 
consultant are many. Some of the most 
rapidly growing small manufacturers 
have made extensive use of these profes- 
sional advisors. 

Among the benefits derived from calling 
these experts in occasionally —- particu- 
larly when puzzling problems are faced 
-are the following: 

1. The consultant brings specialized 
knowledge, which the management of a 
small plant often lacks. He may be a 
specialist in human relations or in pro- 
duction layout. 
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2. The consultant, with an outside point 
of view, often can see things crystal clear. 
He notices faults which have escaped in- 
side management. He is impartial. 

3. The outside adviser has the benefit 
of wide experience with many plants, and 
he therefore can select the course of ac- 
tion which is most suitable to an individ- 
ual factory. 

4. The consultant usually uses a scien- 
tific approach, based on detailed knowl- 
edge. If he is any good, he does not op- 
erate by “the seat of his pants,” or by 
intuition. He digs out facts, and makes 
his decision on the basis of them. 

5. The consultant saves the time of 
management. He releases the president 
or the production manager for other 
urgent problems. Planning for the future 
in itself is such a big job for top man- 
agement today, that if it is tackled whole- 
heartedly, the pressing problems of the 
moment may be neglected. By using con- 
sultants, management can focus on near- 
term or long term problems more inten- 
sively, and reach decisions more quickly. 

The most dangerous attitude for man- 
agement today to take is to say, “I have 
no problems.” Doctors today are urging 
people generally to come in for annual 
check-ups, even if they are feeling well, 
because sometimes danger signals are ap- 
parent before illness actually strikes. 
Through some of the modern instruments 
and techniques of science, medical men 
have saved thousands of lives through 
such routine check-ups. Similarly, the 
average business needs to have an out- 
side specialist look at its state of corpo- 
rate health. 

The “business doctor” will be alert to 
spot such symptoms as falling productiv- 
ity; high labor turnover; rising overhead; 
an excessively high break-even point; too 
many unprofitable products; teo many 
unprofitable customers; labor costs out 
of line with those of competitors; rising 
sales expenses; obsolete materials han- 
dling methods; poor collection tech- 
niques, etc. 

Management engineers cite dozens of 
concrete iliustrations to show how they 
have saved their clients large sums. For 
example, one producer was about to build 
a plant to make a new product. But the 
consultant who surveyed the field re- 
ported back that it was too competitive, 
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and the new venture would probably fail. 
In another case, a plant was able to sell 
more than it could produce. An outside 
consultant quickly provided a new plant 
lay-out which supplied the additional 
output that was needed. The total cost 
of the consultant was only half of the 
annual salary of a full-time engineer—if 
the company had known where to hire 
a good one. 


Of course, in many cases, the company 
is large enough to afford its own full time 
engineers. But no matter how large a 
company may be, the large field of con- 
sultants will offer impartial expert ad- 
vice which could not be obtained from 
full time staff members. Only recently, 
Radio Corporation of America hired a 
firm of consulting engineers to give ad- 
vice on a plan for reorganizing the man- 
agement structure. Other large corpora- 
tions have employed consultants for a 
wide variety of problems, and in that 
way have gotten out of ruts into which 
they had fallen. 


To employ a good consulting engineer, 
the manufacturer must expect to pay not 
less than $100 a day. To make sure that 
he is getting a well qualified man, the 
manufacturer can ask questions concern- 
ing the consultant’s length of experi- 
ence; his clients; his business back- 
ground; qualifications of the particular 
expert needed for a special problem, ete. 

The problems which management will 
face this year are of a nature that will 
often respond to expert attention. 

Here are just a few of the most im- 
portant questions which are crying for 
solution at the average plant: 

1. Investments: To what extent is a 
manufacturer justified in investing in 
new cost-cutting equipment, at a time 
when competition is reducing the mar- 
gin of profit? Some companies will in- 
vest in any new equipment, if the latter 
will pay for itself in two or three years. 
Other companies will impose a less re- 
strictive rule, particularly where the new 
equipment will assure a gain in produc- 
tive capacity, as well as bring about low- 
er costs per unit produced. 

2. Research and development: Should 
management attempt to cut back re- 
search expenditures, now that the ex- 
cess profits tax has ended? High tax 
rates have been a stimulus to research 
and development work. Or is competi- 
tion so keen that management would be 
foolhardy to attempt to skimp on new 
developments for the future? Surveys in- 
dicate most companies are maintaining 
or increasing research and development 
work. 

3. Marketing: Should any new market- 
ing techniques be employed to reduce 
AJistribution costs? It is better to employ 
manufacturers’ representatives in vari- 
ous areas, rather than to attempt to build 
up one’s own corps of salesmen? Should 
more warehouses or wholesale outlets be 
set up? Or should wholesalers be by- 
passed by attempting to sell to large re- 
tailers in carload lots? 

For the small manufacturer, particu- 
larly one introducing a new specialty, the 
use of manufacturers’ representatives is 
often of great value, since it places a ceil- 


















ing over selling costs. In many cases, 
more warehouses are being added, to 
provide quick service to customers. 


4. Inventories: Should inventories be 
cut to a 30 to 60 day basis? Many com- 
panies are doing so, but they are also 
keeping a watchful eye on wage negotia- 
tions, for strikes could change the pic- 
ture by bringing a return of temporary 
shortages. 

5. Wages: Should management try to 
hold the line on wages, risking a strike, 
if necessary? Or should small rises of 
4 or 5 cents an hour be granted, par- 
ticularly where they are accompanied by 
a gain in productivity? Should pensions 
or insurance plans be liberalized, if the 
larger companies follow such a policy this 
year? Or can the smaller company base 
its pension and insurance benefits more 
nearly on its own ability to pay? 

Beyond any doubt, small plants are fol- 
lowing a more independent policy on 
wages and fringe benefits, particularly 
wherever labor has become more plenti- 
ful. But if the larger companies in an 
area grant wage rises of 3 to 5 cents an 
hour this year, it will not be easy for 
management of a smaller company to ig- 
nore such action, if it has a union in its 
plant. 


6. Prices: To what extent is manage- 
ment justified in reducing prices, now 
that the excess profits tax has been elimi- 
nated? Should the gain in net be applied 
towards improving the break-even point? 

Most companies as yet have not re- 
duced prices because of the ending of the 
excess profits tax. But if competition 
should get keener, and consumer demand 
has to be stimulated, price cuts of a se- 
lective nature may come later this year 
—provided that wage costs do not rise 
in the meantime. 


7. Products: Should a producer seek 
broader diversification, or should he con- 
centrate on improving and broadening 
his present line? Despite keener competi- 
tion, manufacturers are not hesitating to 
bring out new products—-where they are 
sure that the market for the product 
exists. But many companies have already 
expanded into too many different fields, 
and may find it difficult to hold on to 
their share of their industry’s business, 
against old efficient operators. In some 
cases it will be wise to eliminate loss 
leaders which have become too common 
in recent months. 


8 Planning: How far ahead should 
management plan its products, its plants, 
etc.? Should more attention be given to 
executive development? 


Surveys indicate that top manage- 
ment is spending more and more of its 
time on future planning. In some com- 
panies, one-third of top management's 
time is being devoted to planning a year 
or more in the future. In that way, the 
company feels that it is making sure 
that it will be ready to meet the prob- 
lems of 1955-60. Executive development, 
too, is being given more attention, par- 
ticularly as a result of the recent growth 
of many companies, and the need for 
more high caliber executives, particular- 
ly at the top levels. 
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9. Dealers: Should non-effective deal- 
ers be weeded out? Many companies are 
doing so, to keep the entire marketing 
organization on a sound basis. In some 
cases, this involves a reduction in the 
number of dealers. 


10. Recruitment and Selection: Should 
personnel recruitment and _ selection 
policies be tightened up, in view of the 
increased availability of better quality 
personnel in some areas? As a result of 
recent layoffs, it should be possible to 
hire better personnel, not only for pro- 





duction, but for selling, and better se- 
lection techniques should prove valuable. 

To solve may of these problems, out- 
side consultants will be of assistance, if 
management does not have full-time ex- 
perts of its own. But the consultants will 
have to be supervised. They should be 
asked to state in advance what they ex- 
pect to accomplish, and how much time 
they think they will need. And the com- 
pany should cooperate with the consult- 
ants, conferring frequently with them to 
get the best results out of them. 


Nation's Largest Wool Processor 
Plans Plant in South Carolina 


A long uphill struggle to wedge South 
Carolina into the great woolen industry 
of America seemed close to success last 
month with the announcement that the 
nation’s largest processor of raw wool 
will build a huge South Carolina plant. 

Nichols & Company, Inc., Boston, 
worsted top manufacturers and the 
largest wool treatment concern in the 
country, will build a $3,000,000 plant at 
Johnsonville in Florence county, it was 
jointly announced by Arthur O. Well- 
man, president, and L. W. Bishop, direc- 
tor of the Research, Planning and De- 
velopment Board. 

Thus, for the first time, a basic wool 
treatment plant will enter the southern 
field, clearing the way for developments 
the scope of which Mr. Bishop said would 
be “difficult to predict.” 

Commenting on the announcement, 
Governor James F. Byrnes said it “could 


be one of the most significant boosts to 
South Carolina's economy in half a cen- 
tury.” 

Thus far only a small fraction of the 
woolen and worsted industry has found 
its way into the southern piedmont, 
which long has been the world’s leading 
cotton and synthetic textile area. His- 
torically the wool business has centered 
in New England, with the Port of Boston 
as its hub. 

Now, with Nichols opening the way, 
the Port of Charleston will win its long- 
sought opportunity to become a port of 
entry for wool, its advantages for which 
have been heralded for years by the Re- 
search Board and the State Ports Au- 
thority. 

Mr. Bishop declared it is “easy to fore- 
see” a southern woolen industry “rank- 
ing in importance with that of New Eng- 
land and perhaps overshadowing it.” 
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“Wake up, Ed! You just arrived at 
the breakfast table, not your office!” 


U. S. Fiscal 1955 Budget 
Saves South $2.7 


Billion 


By McLellan Smith 


Tue Federal Budget for the next fiscal 
year—first National Budget prepared in 
its entirety by the present Administration 

represents savings of $2,715,600,000 to 
the southern states as compared with the 
1954 Budget, submitted by the prior Ad- 
ministration and later trimmed to some 
degree by President Eisenhower and his 
advisers. Although the upcoming Budget 
envisages a National deficit of $2.9 billion, 
it presents concrete evidence that we are 
steadily working toward a balanced budg- 
et which in turn can lead to Treasury 
surpluses with resultant reduction of the 
public debt, now perilously near the 
statutory limit of $275 billion. 

Since the Budget has gone to Congress, 
it is now squarely up to that body to 
work out ways and means of adhering to 
its figures, perhaps cutting them further 
in order that tax reductions scheduled for 
April 1 can be permitted to go into effect, 
not postponed as has been suggested by 
the President. Congress has the univer- 
sally approved goals of a balanced budg- 
et and more tax cuts as challenges it may 


find difficult to side-step in this election 
year, 

Senator Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.) and 
Representative John Tabor (R., N. Y.), 
both of whom are experts on Federal 
fiscal affairs, have declared the budget as 
submitted can be trimmed by from $2.5 
billion to $3 billion. Assuming Congress 
goes along with only the lesser figure, 
additional savings to the 16 southern 
states would total $103,192,800, nearly four 
per cent more than figures shown in the 
accompanying table. 

People To Decide—-The assumption may 
be a dangerous one, It is true that the 
Congress as a whole has the challenge of 
reducing expenses and taxes, but indi- 
vidual members have local challenges 
which may outweigh national considera- 
tions in the minds of their respective 
constituencies. The voters of one Con- 
gressional District may clamor for one 
or more new post offices. In another dis- 
trict there will be demands that some 
military, naval, or air force, installation 
be retained with its full quota of per- 





% of Federal 
Taxes Borne 
STATE by Each State 
Alabama 94%, 
Arkansas 49 
Florida 1.38 
Georgia 1.31 
Kentucky 1.04 
Louisiana 1.08 
Maryland 1.87 
Mississippi 48 
Missouri 2.63 
North Carolina 1.41 
Olahoma 1.02 
South Carolina 68 
Tennessee 1.17 
Texas 4.22 
Virginia 1.45 
West Virginia 73 


Southern States 21.90 


Other States, D. C., Alas- 
ka, Hawaii & Puerto Rico 78.10 


United States 100.00°%/, 





This Table Shows the Percentage of All Federal Taxes Borne by the People in Each 
of the 16 Southern States and Applies that Percentage of the $2,715,600,000 to the 
Distribution of Contemplated Budget Expenditures. 


Savings to the 

States by Reduc- 

Cost of 1955 tions from Tru- 
Budget to the man Budget of 

Individual States 1954 

$ 616,640,000 $ 116,560,000 
321,440,000 60,760,000 
905,280,000 171,120,000 
859,360,000 162,440,000 
682,240,000 128,960,000 
708,480,000 133,920,000 
226,720,000 231,880,000 
314,880,000 59,520,000 
.725,280,000 326,120,000 
926,960,000 174,840,000 
669,120,000 126,480,000 
446,080,000 84,320,000 
767,520,000 145,080,000 
768,320,000 523,280,000 
951,200,000 179,800,000 
478,880,000 90,520,000 


$14,468 400,000 $ 2,715,600,000 


51,131,600,000 9,684,400,000 


$65 600,000,000 $12,400,000,000 
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sonnel, while demands for rivers and 
harbors improvements and flood control 
projects, already surveyed and approved 
by the Army Corps of Engineers, present- 
ly total approximately $3 billion. 

These local demands, briefly outlined in 
the foregoing paragraph, will, in many 
instances be of more concern to indi- 
vidual Congressmen than the broader 
considerations of lower taxes and the 
approach to a balanced budget. Congres- 
sional constituencies always feel a “few” 
million dollars for their “little old dis- 
trict” will have no effect on the national 
budget. The Congressman often feels the 
same way. Multiply this by 435 Congres- 
sional Districts and you begin to appre- 
ciate why, when the final appropriation 
bill passes Congress, that body has ap- 
propriated a billion dollars, maybe more, 
than was originally asked by the White 
House. 

In the final analysis, it is the voters 
themselves who determine the fate of the 
budget, whether the balance is to be writ- 
ten in red or black ink. When letters, 
telegrams and petitions pour in from the 
grass roots demanding funds for a new 
Federal building, irrigation project, or 
some other desired improvement-—many 
of which should be paid for by the indi- 
vidual areas from local funds—the Con- 
gressman, an eye on the forthcoming 
elections, bends his energies to a raid on 
Treasury's trough rather than to efforts 
to bring budgets into balance although 
he loudly clamors for tax relief. 


Public Works and Foreign Aid—It is 
in the area of public works spending that 
we find a grave threat to the budget. A 
year ago President Truman proposed the 
spending of $2,264 million in this fiscal 
year for civil public works. This was 
later reduced by the present Administra- 
tion to $1,886 million, while for fiscal 1955 
it is proposed that this figure be reduced 
to $1,639 million. With elections in the 
offing, grass roots pressure for locally de- 
sired projects, Congress may go along and 
appropriate as much as $2.5 billion in this 
field alone, thus adding around $800 mil- 
lion to the anticipated $2.9 deficit. 

Although the new Budget represents 
real savings to taxpayers of the South 
and the Nation, there are requests which 
are disappointing. New spending pro- 
grams are proposed which, in the opin- 
ion of many, are not necessary. In fact, 
they run contrary to the comment of 
many members of Congress during the 
last session. The writer has reference to 
the President's current proposal to spend 
more for foreign aid— economic and mili- 
tary. He has asked $4,275 million for for- 
eign military aid in 1955 as compared 
to the 1954 estimate of $4,200 million. In 
addition, he asked for around $1 billion 
of economic aid to foreign countries. One 
distinguished southern solon, Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, Virginia Democrat, has 
emphatically declared that the proposed 
expenditure for foreign economic aid in 
1955 should be eliminated. In this, the 
Virginian has strong support. During the 
last session of Congress, it was pressed 
that our economic aid to other Nations 
should cease at the end of the current 
fiscal year. 
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Aerial view of Rome Kraft Co. containerboard mill under construction on the Coosa River, west of Rome, Georgia. The 
Machine Room, Machine Shop, Stores, and Truck Loading Dock are in the center foreground. The group of buildings in 
center background include Turbine Room, Steam Power Plant, Recovery Plant and Digester Building. The woodyard is 
in left background. The office building, not shown in the picture, is directly opposite the railroad loading dock at the right. 


New Containerboard Mill 


Nears Completion in Georgia 


C onstruction of the new container- 
board mill of the Rome Kraft Company 
on the Coosa River, ten miles west of 
Rome, Georgia, is on schedule and is 
expected to be in operation about the 
middle of 1954. 

Construction, under the direction of 
Paul T. Leonard, Project Manager, Maxon 
Construction Company, Inc., Dayton, 
Ohio, began in October 1951. Over 375,- 
000 cubic yards of dirt were moved on the 
400 acre tract and the first concrete was 
poured in July 1952. 

Over 700 craftsmen are now at work on 
the mill which covers 160 acres. The main 
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building is 666 feet in length. Sections of 
the pulp mill are 110 feet high. The 
smoke stack towers 250 feet above the 
ground. The water treatment plant has 
a precessing capacity of 20 million gal- 
lons per day. 

Transportation facilities are one of the 
outstanding features of the new instal- 
lation. Excellent and dependable service 
is provided by the Central of Georgia 
Railroad, the Southern Railway System 
and Georgia State highway Route 20. 

The mill when completed will be capa- 
ble of maintaining a sustained annual 
rate of production in excess of 200,000 
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tons of kraft containerboard used in man- 
ufacturing corrugated shipping 
tainers. 

The mill represents an investment of 
over $25,000,000 and will provide employ- 
ment for 650 men and women. Approxi- 
mately 350,000 cords of pulpwood will be 
procured annually from Northwest Geor- 
gia and parts of Tennessee and Alabama, 
furnishing additional employment for 
1200 people in the various woods opera- 
tions. 

Rome Kraft Company is owned by The 
Mead Corporation of Dayton, Ohio, and 
the Inland Container Corporation, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, owners of the Ma- 
con Kraft Company, at Macon, Georgia 
The officers of the Rome Kraft Company 
are: Geo. H. Mead, Chairman of the 
Board; Al H. Mahrt, President; H. C 
Krannert, Vice President; H. A. Kidd, 
Vice President and General Manager; 
P. F. Holton, Vice President; G. B. Elliott, 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer; 
George Robinson, Treasurer; Murray 
Smith, Assistant Secretary and Counsel 
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IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Architect's sketch of the new plant that Western Electric has under con- 
struction at Winston-Salem. Completion of this facility is expected before 
the end of the year. Western Electric operates other plants at Burlington 
and Greensboro. 
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IN MARYLAND 


The Meal Products Division of Koppers Company, Inc., will build this new 
mechanical development laboratory at Baltimore. The plant will be de- 
voted to the refinement and adaption of present products and processes, 
plus the development of new products for the division. 
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EXPANSION 


IN KENTUCKY 


Recent photograph showing the rapid progress being made in the 
construction of General Electric Company's Appliance Park at Louisville. 
When completed, it will house 3,600,000 square feet of office and manu- 
facturing facilities in five buildings. 


View of the new $2,600,000 plant recently opened by the W. C. Dickey 
Clay Manufacturing Company at Meridian. This installation has been de- 
scribed as the most up-to-the-minute clay pipe manufacturing plant in 
the nation. 
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ALABAMA 


November Volume Up Over Year Ago 
Alabama State Docks and Terminals 
handled 359,222 tons of traffic in Novem- 
ber, 23 per cent less than the record 
October volume but 6 per cent more than 
a year ago. Both inbound and outbound 


tonnage showed increases over Novem- 
ber 1952. 
Inbound shipments dropped 27 per 


cent from October but topped the year- 
ago figure for the sixteenth consecutive 
month, A sizable drop in the volume of 
mineral products accounted for the de- 
cline from October, Mineral tonnage also 
fell short of the November 1952 level 
but there was an offsetting increase in 
shipments of manufactures and miscel- 


laneous products, November inbound 
tonnage was 66 per cent products of 
mines, 33 per cent manufactures and 


miscellaneous products, and fractional 
percentages of products of forests and of 
agriculture, 

Outbound traffic increased slightly (5 
per cent) over October and was 35 per 
cent above a year ago. Manufactures and 
miscellaneous products accounted for the 
gain as shipments of mineral products 
fell substantially. Outbound tonnage 
handled during the month was 84 per cent 
manufactures and miscellaneous, 10 per 
cent products of forests, 5 per cent prod- 
ucts of mines, and one per cent products 
of agriculture, 

Ore Cargoes Among Benefits Looked 
For in Alabama Waterway Program 
A glowing picture of the future, based 
on development of the Warrior-Tombig- 
bee River System area was presented 
this month to the national convention 
of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers by Ralph W. Mueller, hydraulic 
engineer with the Corps of Engineers at 
Mobile. 

“The system connects one of the great- 
est areas in the South with one of this 
country’s leading seaports,” said Mr. 
Mueller, “It has proved to be one of the 
important factors in the rapid develop- 
ment of the area, The waterway has suc- 
cessfully withstood heavy competition 
from other forms of transportation and 
has become stronger for it. 

“Present commerce has to contend with 
many difficulties such as small locks, con- 
siderable local shoaling, and reaches with 
narrow and tortuous channels. Modern- 
ization of the waterway and the addi- 
tion of reservoirs in the headquarters 
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for navigation, flood control, water sup- 
ply and hydroelectric power will add 
impetus to the further industrial de- 
velopment of the area and of the State 
of Alabama.” 

Of the effect of the iron ore shipment 
from Venezuela destined for mills at 
Birmingham via the Port of Mobile, Mr. 
Mueller said: 

“A good share of this ore will be moved 
be water, which has proved an economi- 
cal form of transportation for such a 
bulk commodity. There also will be com- 
pleted large steam generating power 
plants near the coast that will use large 
quantities of coal. The combination of 
full in both directions will ef- 
fect material savings in transportation 
charges. It is possible that as much as 
5,000,000 tons will move over the water- 
way when the modernization program is 
well under way.” 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 


cargoes 


Options Being Obtained for North 
Harbor Site—Duval Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation completed its organ- 
izational work recently, elected perma- 
nent officers and moved to obtain options 
on large tracts of land in the area of the 
projected North Harbor industrial dis- 
trict and ship canal near the mouth of 
the St. Johns River. 

The firm’s (DIDCO) officers are con- 
tacting property owners to determine 
what lands will be available at a reason- 
able cost in order to make engineering 
studies which can be started with the 
assurance the property involved can be 
used for industrial purposes. 

The industrial district would be lo- 
cated along the bank of the St. Johns 
river about three miles from the bar, It 
is proposed to dredge a _ ship canal 
through the area providing deep facilities 
to all plant sites, 


Port Everglades 


Suwannee Trainferry to Havana 
Regularly scheduled all-rail trainferry 
service between Port Everglades, Fla., 
and Havana, Cuba, was inaugurated on 
February 1, 1954. 

The trainferry line, a division of Su- 
wannee Steamship Company of Jackson- 
ville, is managed by officials with many 
years of experience in steamship and 
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trainferry operations between the U. S. 
and Caribbean ports. 

W. R. Lovett, president of Suwannee 
Trainferry Lines, has assembled a staff 
and appointed representatives here and 
in Cuba whose names are well known in 
shipping and transportation fields. 

Austin Williamson is vice president 
and general manager, E, L. Fox has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, and A. P. Evans general freight 
agent. 

F. A. Rovirosa, S. A., has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Havana. Kerr 
Steamship Company, Inc., is Midwestern 
representative, and Port Everglades 
Terminal Co. is general agent at Port 
Everglades. 

In addition offices have been opened 
in New York. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 


Georgia Ports Authority Director 
Named Chairman of New Ports Asso- 
ciation.—D. Leon Williams, of Atlanta, 
executive director of the Georgia Ports 
Authority, has been elected chairman of 
the board of the newly-created South At- 
lantic and Caribbean Ports Association. 

A former president of the South At- 
lantie Ports Conference for three years, 
Mr. Williams played a major role in the 
creation of the new association, which 
was formed from a merger of the Ports 
Conference and the South Atlantic Ports 
Association. 

His election came at the first meeting 
of the new organization at Charleston, 
S. C. The South Atlantic and Caribbean 
Ports Association represents 10 ports au- 
thorities in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida and Puerto Rico. 

Program to Attract Industry to be 
Launched.—-A full-scale program to at- 
tract new industry to Georgia will be 
launched soon by the Georgia Ports Au- 
thority according to D. Leon Williams, 
executive director, following a recent 
meeting of the Authority in Atlanta. 

Mr. Williams said the Ports Authority 
would push for increased industrial de- 
velopment not only in the immediate 
vicinity of the .new Savannah State 
Docks, which are owned and operated 
by the Authority, but in all sections of 
the state. 

“We are of course particularly inter- 
ested in attracting those industries 
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which are engaged in foreign trade,” 
Mr. Williams said. “To this end, we plan 
to work closely with the Georgia State 
Department of Commerce and all other 
industrial development organizations of 
the state.” 

He said the Ports Authority would 
throw the full weight of its solicitation 
staff behind the industrial development 
project. The Ports Authority has always 
worked for new industries for the state, 
but never have its efforts been on such 
a large scale beyond the immediate vi- 
cinity of the state docks, Mr. Williams 
explained. 


Savannah 


Forecast Increasing Tonnages The 
semi-annual sales meeting of the Georgia 
Ports Authority has brought a forecast 
of steadily increasing tonnages over the 
multi-million dollar Savannah _ State 
Docks during 1954. 

D. Leon Williams, executive director of 
the Authority, said the outlook for the 
new year was highly favorable for the 
port and warthouse operations. 

He said that with the addition of new 
handling equipment at the docks—in- 
cluding two 35-ton gantry cranes—and 
a new fumigating plant, the Authority 
was prepared to offer services equal to 
any on the Atlantic coast. 

“Our services to shippers will virtually 
be complete in the near future,” Mr. Wil- 
liams said, “and now we are prepared 
to go ahead at full steam with our sales 
activities for 1954.” 

Among those attending the meetings of 
the Authority in Savannah, in addition 
to Mr, Williams, were: Gen. Hugh May- 
berry, manager of the State Docks; John 
Vandegriff, New York representative of 
the Authority; T. R. Talmadge, Mid- 
West representative; Jack Tumlin, of 
Atlanta, Traffic Manager; James New- 
some, Chief of the Traffic and Trans- 
portation Office at the State Docks, and 
Fred Parker, Assistant Director of the 
Georgia Public Service Commission, who 
acted in an advisory capacity. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 


Port Commission Elects New Officers 
W. B. Fox, managing partner of the grain 
exporting firm of C. B. Fox Co. was 
elected the new president of the Board 
of Commissioners of the Port last month. 
At the same time, W. D. Roussel of W. 
D. Roussel and Co., coffee importers, re- 
cently appointed by Gov. Robert F. Ken- 
non to the Board of Commissioners, was 
sworn in. 

W. B. Fox succeeds Harry S. Hardin, 
Sr. as president. In turning over the 
office, Hardin said, “Mr. Fox has always 
been very close to the port. He has been 
connected with grain exports through 
the port ever since he graduated from 
Tulane and Cornell.” 

Other officers elected at the meeting 
were William H. Saunders, Jr., vice- 
president, Edgar A. G. Bright, secretary, 
and Harry S. Hardin, Sr., Chairman of 
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the finance committee. W. D. Roussel was 
elected treasurer. 

Roussel is the first representative of 
the coffee industry ever to serve on the 
Board of Commissioners. He succeeds 
Leon Irwin, Jr., who served for the past 
5 years and was president during 1952. 

Lewis Named Assistant General Man- 
ager Capt. Thomas L. Lewis, USN 
(ret.), was named Assistant General Man- 
ager for the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans at a regular 
meeting of the Board last month. Gen- 
eral Manager is E. H. Lockenberg. Capt. 
Lewis has been with the Board as As- 
sistant to the General Manager 
November 1951. 

Barge Grain Receipts At New Peak 
Barge grain receipts at the New Orleans 
Public Grain Elevator for 1953 were 
highest in history. A total of 36,748,425 
bushels of grain was received at the 
elevator during 1953, This figure is 8 
million bushels more than receipts for 
either 1951 or 1952, both record breaking 
years. It accounts for about 13% of the 
total shipments received at the elevator 
during the past 35 years. While barge 
traffic is one of the oldest forms of cargo 
movement into New Orleans it is still a 
sturdy, growing method of cargo trans- 
portation. The grain barges calling at the 
elevator today can carry cargoes varying 
from 33,000 bushels to large three section 
barges carrying as much as 90,000 bushels. 

Grain figures include the receipt of 
4 types of grain; wheat, corn, oats, and 
soybeans. Corn accounted for the largest 
number of bushels unloaded, with some 
24,669,196 bushels unloaded at the eleva- 
tor from barges. Corn shipments re- 
ceived during the year were never less 
than a million bushels per month and 
during the months of April and June 
they topped 3 million. 


since 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


1953 Highlights of Baltimore Port Com- 
merce Reviewed—-The general perform- 
ance of the Port of Baltimore in 1953 
will go down as one of the best in the 
long history of this international harbor. 

Although unstable world economic 
conditions continued throughout the year 
and the ominous threat of a longshore 
labor work stoppage was prevalent dur- 
ing the closing months of 1953, neverthe- 
less, several new Port records were es- 
tablished and the Port functioned at a 
high degree of efficiency. 

The most notable achievements in-Port 
operation last year were recorded in 
shipping activity, the importation of 
Inetallic ores and the general improve- 
ment in the quality and frequency of 
sailings of regular general cargo shipping 
services. During 1953, a new record for 
vessel arrivals was set when 4,820 ocean- 
going ships in all categories of water- 
borne trade called here to load or dis- 
charge cargo. This exceeded the previous 
record established in 1952 by almost 200 
vessels. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Com” PROVIDING 
FASTER HANDLING 
LOWER COST 
INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Fully-equipped for economical, 
fast, safe handling of imports and 
exports, the Savannah State Docks 
have many advantages. Included 
are the latest cargo handling de- 
vices, shipside railroad trackage, 
modern fumigating plant, unob- 
structed transit sheds with excel- 
lent truck-loading facilities. First- 
class industrial tracts adjoin the 
docks, which are served by five 
railroads and 26 truck lines. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Georgia Ports Authority 


Offices 
ATLANTA, GA., USA SAVANNAH, GA., USA 
1413 Healey Bidg. P.O. Box 1039 
NEW YORK, N.Y., USA 
233 Broadway 
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(Continued from page 41) 

Based on preliminary figures, the vol- 
ume of metallic ores arriving at the 
Port from abroad in 1953 aggregated 
10,251,959 long tons, continuing the up- 
ward trend of the past several years. The 
excess over 1952 amounted to 1,844,459 
tons. Receipts of manganese ore, which 
rose from 1,210,889 tons in 1952 to 2,359,- 
952 tons last year, recorded the largest 
increase. Iron ore unloadings of 6,812,708 
tons were up 534,537 tons, while chrome 
ore cargoes totaling 1,079,299 tons in- 
creased 160,859 tons over 1952, Modern- 
ization and expansion of Baltimore’s ore 
piers during the year greatly augmented 
the handling capacity of the Port for such 
cargoes. 

Of paramount significance to shippers 
and Port interests during 1953 was the 
inauguration of new direct steamship 
service by tht Fjell Line to and from 
Continental Europe and the United King- 
dom and the United Fruit Company to 
Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras and El 
Salvador. The addition of these two new 
lines to the Port’s worldwide shipping 
services brings to five the number of 
steamship companies now operating di- 
rect services in the overseas trade. 

In addition, sailing frequency of es- 
tablished lines showed marked improve- 
ment last year and provided tht greatest 
number of scheduled general cargo sail- 
ings of record. The 87 steamship lines 
serving Baltimore averaged 291 sailings 
monthly to more than 230 world ports. 
The 75 companies operating in the over- 
seas service offered 200 sailings each 
month to 211 foreign ports, the five coast- 
wise services had 76 sailings monthly to 
12 South Atlantic and Gulf ports and the 
six intercoastal lines maintained an 
average of 14 monthly sailings to eight 
Pacific Coast ports, 

A new record was also established last 
year in vessel traffic via the C&D Canal, 
according to figures compiled by Canal 
officials. During the year 4,057 ships 
transited the waterway bound to and 
from the Port. Of these 2,098 moved 
westward to Baltimore, while 1,959 were 
eastbound from the Port. The previous 
high for such movements, set in 1950, 
totaled 3,513 vessels. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Pascagoula 


Ingalls Launches #150-—Mrs. Louis S. 
Rothschild, of Kansas City, Missouri and 
Washington, D. C., wife of the chairman 
of the Federal Maritime Board, chris- 
tened her first ship Jan. 14 at the Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corporation’s big yard in 
Pascagoula, Miss. 

The SS Peninsula Mariner, named in 
honor of the State of Florida, was 
launched that day. It was an important 
event for Ingalls—-the hundred and 
fiftieth (150) ship to be sent down the 
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ways by the yard which pioneered in de- 
veloping all-welded ocean-going vessels. 

All the members of the Federal Mari- 
time Board—an unprecedented situation 

watched Mrs. Rothschild do a wonder- 
ful job of splashing champagne over the 
bow of the five hundred and sixty foot 
(560) ship, one of the largest and fastest 
cargo vessels ever built in the United 
States. They are Mr. Rothschild, who was 
appointed chairman several months ago; 
Robert W. Williams, Baltimore, vice 
chairman; E. C. Upton, Jr., New Orleans, 
whose wife was matron of honor, and 
A. J. Williams, secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Dredging Planned for Both Port Chan- 
nels — Preliminary planning including 
surveys for shoals and the restoration of 
ocean bar channeis is underway by the 
Wilmington district office of the Corps of 
Engineers and dredging work is expected 
to get underway shortly in both the Cape 
Fear River and the Morehead City area. 

The ocean going dredge Gerig is due 
in February from Savannah for work at 
the Southport crossing on the Cape Fear 
and deepening the bar channel to au- 
thorized depth of 32 feet. The hopper 
dredge Lyman is scheduled for work on 
the bar channel at the entrance to More- 
head City harbor also in February. The 
channel is to be restored to a width of 
400 feet and a depth of 30 feet. 

State Ports Director Plans All Out 
Drive—North Carolina’s State Ports Au- 
thority, with Col. Richard S. Marr at the 
helm as its new administrative head, has 
set its course on a new phase of opera- 
tions calculated to expand its area of 
business solicitation and ports develop- 
ment this year. 

Chairman Edwin Pate and Colonel 
Marr told news and press association 
men that an early decision to establish 
branch offices in the East and mid-West 
to put the Tarheel ports in a more 
favorable competitive position with other 
Atlantic ports can be expected. 

In its determination to concentrate on 
an intensive market development cam- 
paign, SPA will be following a concept 
frequently expressed by Gov. William B. 
Umstead who has publicly urged more 
concentration on ports promotion since 
he took office last year. 


Morehead City 


Major Dock Repairs at Morehead—A 
construction program designed to put 
the old docks at SPA’s Morehead City 
terminal into top condition is getting 
underway this month, and may have an 
ultimate cost of $326,000. 

A basic contract of $229,000 was ap- 
proved by the SPA board last fall with an 
alternate provision to extend the con- 
tract to include repairs to slip No. 1 at 
a cost of an additional $97,000. The firm 


of Wannamaker & Wells, Orangeburg, 
S. C., are the general contractors for the 
project, and Henry von Oessen of 
Wilmington, is the engineer. 

All of the repairs will be concerned 
with the old Ocean Terminal constructed 
in 1936 by the Morehead City Port Com- 
mission and taken over by SPA in 1950. 
These wharves join the new steel, con- 
crete docks of the new terminal con- 
structed at a cost of $2,500,000 in 1952. 


Wilmington 


New Firm Will Import Steel — An- 
nouncement of the new firm, Steel Prod- 
ucts Supply Co., came while the first or- 
der lay in the Wilmington Harbor aboard 
the British ship Dunrobin. Initial con- 
signment was for 500 tons, a total of 
10,215 units of barbed wire, nails, and 
fencing. 

Receiver was the Woodward W. Wil- 
liams Co., of Columbia, S. C., one of the 
South’s largest import—distribution— 
brokerage firms. The company president 
Woodward W. Williams, on hand at the 
Dunrobin’s arrival, announced he has 
accepted temporary space in the State 
Ports Authority terminal for offices here 
with the aim of continued regular ship- 
ments of a similar nature. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 


Beaufort County Appoints Henry W. 
Sweet—Former general manager of the 
Georgia Ports Authority, Henry W. 
Sweet has been engaged by the authori- 
ties of Beaufort County, S. C., to bring 
new industry to the Beaufort and Port 
Royal area. 

After taking over his new assignment 
early in the year, Mr. Sweet spent several 
days conferring with officials of the 
South Carolina State Ports Authority. 
Mr. Sweet has been prominent in port 
development work in the south. He 
served as director of the Alabama State 
Docks at Mobile for several years. In 
1950 he became general manager of the 
Georgia Port Authority operations at 
Savannah. He resigned as general man- 
ager of the Savannah state dock system 
last summer. 

Last year Mr. Sweet served as national 
president of the American Association 
of Port Authorities, which held its an- 
nual convention in Savannah. 


Charleston 


Norwegian Vessels Top Visitors—Ves- 
sels from 32 nations called at the port 
of Charleston last year, with Norwegian 
ships, totaling 123, ranking as top visitors 
about one fourth of the 499 foreign flag 
ships in port during the year. British 
merchant ships were a bad second with 
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61 vessels calling, half the Norwegian 
total. 


German and Japanese vessels were 
among the top ten foreign callers, with 
Germany’s 35 vessels and Japan’s 23 
showing increasing trade with these 
countries since the end of World War II. 
Adding to the cosmopolitan flavor on the 
Charleston waterfront were ships from 
Free China, Jugoslavia, Egypt, Liberia 
and Switzerland, as well as vessels from 
Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Ecuador, Finland, 
France, Greece, Honduras, Israel, Italy, 
Nicaragua, Panama, South Africa, Swe- 
den and Venezuela. 


TEXAS 


Corpus Christi 


Corpus Christi Grain Elevator Dedi- 
cated-—-The new ship-side Public Termi- 
nal Grain Elevator at the Port of Corpus 
Christi, first to be built along the Texas 
coast for about 25 years, was dedicated 
formally at a ceremony at 10:30 A.M. on 
Thursday, February 4th. 

Governor Allan Shivers of Texas was 
present at the ceremony, and spoke at a 
noon luncheon at the Robert Driscoll 
Hotel commemorating the event. 


With the completion of the new eleva- 
tor, the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration will designate Corpus 
Christi as a terminal market point. This 
will have the effect of saving farmers in 
the area approximately 20 cents on trans- 
portation charges for each 100 pounds of 
grain grown in the Coastal Bend area, 
and will mean a total saving of $1.5 mil- 
lion to the Grain growers in each normal 
crop year, 

The two-million bushel grain elevator, 
complete except for minor details, and 
costing $4.4 million, is aiready receiving 
grain. About 200,000 bushels have been 
received, and orders have been accepted 
for an additional 100,000 bushels. The 
main purpose of the elevator is not 
storage, but to accumulate grain for ex- 
port. 


Houston 


Tonnage Third Largest in History 
The Port of Houston handled the third 
largest volume of tonnage in its history 
during 1953 as more than 44,000,000 tons 
of cargo moved across the wharves here, 
unofficial statistics of the Houston Navi- 
gation District show. 

This total was only three per cent be- 
low that of 1952, the port’s record-break- 
ing year, and two per cent under 1951, 
the second biggest year. 

Value of the 1953 commerce nearly 
reached the two billion mark. The 44,- 
144,305 tons shipped in and out of the 
waterway was valued at $1,983,650,445. 
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In 1952 the port’s total tonnage reached 
45,497,931, and in 1951, 45,051,748 tons. 

Both imports and exports dropped 
slightly below the preceding year. Im- 
ports totaled 1,676,965 tons as compared 
to 1,925,107 in 1952; while exports 
amounted to 6,103,107 tons as compared 
to 6,913,172 in 1952. 

More than 7200 vessels transported the 
44,000,000 tons of commodities in and out 
of the port. This was approximately 300 
less than the number of ships moving 
through the channel in 1952. 

First World Trade Institute—Plans are 
progressing for Houston’s first World 
Trade Institute to be held May 17 to 20 
at the University of Houston. 

The insitute, which will serve as a 
training course for executive personnel 
in the foreign trade field, will have a 
number of outstanding speakers, includ- 
ing Dr. Marvin Fair, professor of eco- 
nomics and transportation at Tulane 
University and director of that uni- 
versity’s Institute on Foreign Transporta- 
tion and Port Operations. 

Sponsor of the four-day meeting is the 
world trade committee of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce and other foreign 
trade organizations in the city. 

New Wharf Shed—-A new wharf shed, 
providing more storage area for cargo, 
has been officially opened at the Houston 
Navigation District’s Dock No. 2. 

The $176,000 structure, which has 58,- 
000 square feet of storage area, received 
4500 tons of rice as its first cargo. 

The new shed is constructed with steel 
frame, corrugated steel sides and roof, 
and concrete floor. 


VIRGINIA 


Davis New Washington Representa- 
tive—Thomas W. S. Davis, a former as- 
sistant secretary of commerce, has been 
appointed as Washington representative 
of the Virginia State Ports Authority it 
was announced recently by David H. 
Clark, Director. Davis reported for duty 
with the State Ports Authority on Feb- 
ruary 1, 


Norfolk 


Port Officials Expect Progress—-Two 
leading Norfolk Port officials view 1954 
with optimism. Harry M. Thompson, 
executive vice-president of the Hampton 
Roads Maritime Association, has stated 
in a year-end review, “The Port of 
Hampton Roads approaches 1954 with 
full confidence of future progress.” 

E. O. Jewell, general manager of the 
Norfolk Port Authority, in a 1954 fore- 
cast, said, “Port of Norfolk cargoes are 
resting on an increasingly broad base. 
Cargo diversification is sought and ob- 
tained in increasing measure, Import 
figures are rising. Virginia port cities 
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now are consolidating their goals and 
cooperating as never before for the real- 
ization of their common objective. The 
aggressive spirit of the New South has 
caught on.” 


Cargoes Already Taxing New Terminal 

Increased cargoes already are taxing 
the 20,000-tons capacity of the new 
Elizabeth River Terminals, Inc., ware- 
house on the Southern branch of the 
Elizabeth River. The new facility just 
recently was added to the plant of the 
public storage and port terminal firm. 
President J. A. Monroe expects the entire 
plant, including the new warehouse, to 
be filled with fertilizer materials from 
abroad before the end of this month. 


In its first twelve months, the recently 
established firm handled approximately 
125,000 tons of fertilizer materials. Prior 
to the company’s inception in the fall of 
1952 most of the imports now handled 
were routed through other South At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. 

Materials move from the warehouses 
to U. S. destinations by both rail and 
truck. 

Army Okays $6 Million Program—The 
Army’s District and Division Engineers 
have put their stamp of approval on a 
$6 million program of channel and an- 
chorage work, a project viewed by local 
port observers as a considerable boon 
to the economy of the entire Virginia 
ports area. The proposed project, which 
still faces stumbling blocks in Congress, 
is a sizable one—but if completed will 
facilitate maritime traffic to and from the 
port and will expand the vessel-handling 
capacity of the harbor to a significant 
degree. Commented the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, “Substantial benefits would 
be realized both by the Navy and com- 
mercial shipping—-and the advancement 
of either of these activities is an advance- 
ment in the welfare of the communities 
bordering these waters.” 

Coal Export Seen Continuing——Port 
observers expect Western Germany, a 
principal European consumer of U. S. 
coal, to continue importation of the im- 
portant Port of Norfolk export well into 
this year. A number of Virginia steam- 
ship operators who handle much of the 
exportation also predict continued move- 
ment of coal to Japan, presently the 
Port's best coal customer, They point 
out that the outlook is encouraging be- 
cause Japan is producing quantities of 
steel and needs the higher grade Ameri- 
can coal for use along with the lower 
grade Japanese coal. 

Norfolk Municipal Airport Sets Record 
-~-The Norfolk Municipal Airport, op- 
erated by the Norfolk Port Authority, 
set a new passenger travel record in 
1953. Port Authority general manager FE. 
O. Jewell has reported that the facility 
handled more than 345,000 passengers in 
1953, a 70% increase over 1950, when the 
airport was placed under the Authority's 
direction. 








Reynolds Metals Company's new aluminum reduction plant near Arkadelphia, Ark., now is in operation. Named the Pat- 
terson plant, it is one of the world’s most modern aluminum-producing operations, with an annual rated capacity of 110,000,000 


Huge New 


I erwoins METALS COMPANY’S 
new Robert P. Patterson aluminum re- 
duction plant, located near Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas, is now in operation. The facil- 
ity, named in honor of the late company 
vice-president and director, has an annual 
capacity of 110 million pounds of virgin 
aluminum. Completion of the new plant 
is another important milestone in the 
aluminum industry’s general expansion 
program; its operation gives Reynolds 
an annual production capacity of 829 mil- 
lion pounds. 

J. W. Hutchison is manager of the new 
plant, which cost an estimated $34 mil- 
lion. Its construction was entirely pri- 
vately-financed, The facility, the most 
modern of its type, is located on a 780- 
acre site south of Arkadelphia, just off 
U.S. Route 67, the main highway between 
Little Rock and Texarkana. The “pot 
rooms,” where metallic aluminum is pro- 
duced, are 1827 feet in length, About 400 
workers will be employed when the plant 
reaches full production. 

Accessory operations include a general 
administrative office, laboratory, carbon 
electrode plant, auto storage facilities, 
steam plant, and other structures, The 
main contractors were Dittmars-Dick- 
mann-Pickens Construction Company, 
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pounds, 


Aluminum Plant in Operation 


Little Rock, and W. S. Bellows Construc- 
tion Company, Houston, who combined 
in a joint operation under the name 
Aluminum Constructors, Ine. Structural 











J. W. Hutchison 
Plant Manager 


MANUFACTURERS 


steel work was handled by the Ameri- 
can Bridge Division of U. S. Steel Com- 
pany, and the electrical construction by 
Fagin Electric Company, Little Rock. 
Midwest Construction Company, Tulsa, 
was a sub-contractor on pipe work. 

Aluminum, the plant’s end product, was 
used extensively in its construction. 
Aluminum siding covers many of the 
buildings, and aluminum bus bar is used 
for transmitting the massive quantities 
of electricity to the “cells” where the 
molten metal is produced. To convert al- 
ternating electric current into the direct 
current necessary for the operation, a 
high installation of rectifiers was erected, 
tubes of which resemble giant radio 
tubes, 

The opening of the Patterson plant 
marks’ continued Reynolds expansion in 
Arkansas, The firm operates another re- 
duction plant in the state—its Jones Mills 
facility, located in the northern end of 
Hot Spring County. Alumina, which is 
converted into metallic aluminum at the 
reduction plants, is supplied by the 
Reynolds alumina plant at Hurricane 
Creek. And the basic aluminum ore 
bauxite—is mined by a subsidiary firm, 
Reynolds Mining Company, near Bauxite, 
Arkansas, 
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Texas Eastern Names 


G. T. Naff, President 


George T. Naff was elected president 
and a director of Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corporation at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the company held 
in Houston, Tex. on February 1. 


In making the announcement of Mr. 
Naff’s appointment, George R. Brown, 
chairman of the board, stated: “Mr. Naff 
has been executive or first vice-president 
of the company since Jan. 28, 1948; both 
a lawyer and a graduate engineer, he is 
admirably qualified to continue the pat- 
tern of growth established under the 
presidency of the late R. H. Hargrove.” 


G, T. Naff 


Mr. Naff was formerly a partner in the 
law firm,of Wilkinson, Lewis, Wilkinson 
and Naff of Shreveport, Louisiana. He 
was connected with that firm or with 
United Gas System from 1928 until 1947, 
and served as vice-president and general 
counsel of United Gas from i941 until 
1947. During practically all of his pro- 
fessional and business career he was in- 
timately associated with R. H. Hargrove. 

Born on November 11, 1900, in Bastrop, 
Louisiana, Mr. Naff received a bachelor 
of science degree in civil engineering in 
1924 from Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama Law School in 1927. He 
is a member of Kappa Sigma and Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternities. 

Widely known in financial groups and 
in the gas industry, Mr. Naff was re- 
cently appointed a member of the Gas 
Industry Advisory Council. He is a mem- 
ber of the Independent Natural Gas As- 
sociation of America, American Gas As- 
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sociation, and the Mid-Continent Oil & 
Gas Association. He is a director of Texas 
Eastern Production Corporation, Wilcox 
Trend aGthering System, Inc., and other 
Texas Eastern affiliates. 


Dallas Chamber Elects 
Crossman President 


Jerome K. Crossman, president of 
Ryan Consolidated Petroleum Corp., who 
distinguished himself with volunteer 
work on the Hamilton Park Negro hous- 
ing project, took office in January as 
president of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Austin F. Allen, Ed Maher and Angus 
G. Wynee, Jr., were elected vice presi- 
dents; DeWitt T. Ray begins work as 
Treasurer and Geo. Waverly Briggs was 
re-elected national councilor. 

Mr. Crossman, an active member of the 
Chamber for many years, has worked on 
the membership committee and served on 
the board of directors since 1932. 

Outstanding among his accomplish- 
ments was the founding of the Dallas 
Citizens Interracial Association, a com- 
mittee established to study racial needs 
in the fields of housing, health, educa- 
tion, recreation, welfare, employment, 
churches and community activity par- 
ticipation. 

Under three years of Mr. Crossman’s 
leadership, the association acquired a 
new subdivision containing between 600 
and 700 homes for Dallas Negroes. 

In addition to Chamber work, he is a 
director of the Community Chest, the 
Dallas Crime Commission, the Dallas 
Child Guidance Clinic, the Greater Dal- 
las Planning Council, the Texas Heart 
Association and the Dallas Home for the 
Aged. 

He is president and director of Lyon- 
Gray Lumber Co. of Texas, the Ryan 
Consolidated Petroleum Corp.; chair- 
man of the board of Eppler, Guerin and 
Turner, investment bankers; and the 
newly formed Southwestern Investors, 
Inc. 


Southwest Research Adds 
Scientists, Technicians 


The Southwest Research Institute of 
San Antonio, Texas, has announced the 
addition of ten scientists and technicians 
to its staff during recent months, 

Orin M. Anderson, a research engineer 
in the Department of Engineering Me- 
chanics, whose specialty is applied 
mathematics. He is a graduate of St. 
Mary’s University of Texas. 

S. J. Backey who has been named man- 
ager of the Environmental Research Sec- 
tion of the Department of Engines, Fuels 
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and Lubricants Research. Backey whose 
fields include development and applica- 
tion of high and low speed diesel engines 
and related equipment for locomotives, 
submarines, river and harbor tugs and 
stationary power plants, attended the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Raymond Cappel, a project engineer in 
the automotive research section whose 
special fields are fuels and lubricants 
and who obtained his B.S. degree in 
Chemistry from Ohio University. 

George Coyle, also a project engineer 
in the department of Engines, Fuels and 
Lubricants Research, has specialized in 
geology, petrography and meteorology 
and is a former student of the University 
of Tulsa and the Spartan School of Aero- 
nautics in Oklahoma. 

Raymond A. Garraen, senior electron- 
ics technician in the physics depart- 
ment. 

Victor C. Kobold, also a project engi- 
neer in the Automotive Research Depart- 
ment, who attended Creighton Univer- 
sity and obtained his B.S. degree in me- 
chanical engineering at the University 
of Detroit. 

Howard A. Langan, a research engi- 
neer in the automotive research dept. 

Walter K. Morris, a project engineer 
for the Department of Engines, Fuels 
and Lubricants Research, who obtained 
his Bachelor of Science in mechanical en- 
gineering from Texas A. & M. College. 

James C. Pauly, project engineer in 
the Department of Engines, Fuels and 
Lubricants Research, who obtained his 
mechanical engineering degree from the 
University of Michigan and who was with 
Kaiser-Frazier Corp. and the Fram Corp., 
Dexter, Mich. 

S. H. Simpson, Jr., supervisor of the 
communications section of the Physies 
Department. 


D. C. Simpson Joins 
Reynolds Metals Co. 


Donald C,. Simpson has joined Reynolds 
Metals Co., at its General Sales Office, 
Louisville, Ky., as project director in the 
firm’s sales development division. Mr. 
Simpson will coordinate distribution of 
the new Reynolds product Do-It-Yourself 
Aluminum. 

Mr. Simpson comes (o Reynolds from 
the Mengel Co., Louisville, Ky., where 
he was a company vice-president and 
manager of the firm's cabinet division. A 
native of Cambridge, Ill, he was former- 
ly with Glasfloss Corp., Owens-Corning 
Fibre-Glass Corp., and Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. 

A graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois, he served in the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics during World War ITI. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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(Continued from page 45) 


Edgcomb Steel Announces 
Executive Promotions 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors in Philadelphia the following 
promotions were announced: Mr, Harry 
I, Lutz and Mr, Frank F. Rose, vice- 
presidents; and Mr. Vicente M. de Cas- 
tro, Secretary. 

Mr. Lutz has been with Edgcomb for 28 
years. He was made secretary of the firm 
in 1947, 

Mr. Rose has been connected with the 
steel warehouse business for 39 years. 
He became associated with this company 
as a salesman in 1944 covering the south- 
east section of the country. In 1945 he 
was made District Sales Manager with 
offices in Charlotte, N. C., and in 1948 
was appointed General Manager of the 
new Edgcomb Charlotte warehouse 
opened in that year. 

Mr. de Castro started with the firm in 
1937 and has worked primarily in Stain- 
less Steel sales. 


U. S. Pipe and Foundry 
Announces Sales Changes 


Changes in the sales department of 
United States Pipe and Foundry Com- 
pany have been announced by Carl N. 
Brown, Sales Manager-Pipe. 

Effective January 1, 1954 U. S. Pipe’s 
agency agreement with the Water 
Works Supply Company at Los Angeles, 
California was terminated and a direct 
company office established at the same 
address. George J. Bogs, formerly of the 
Chicago Office, has been made Los An- 
geles Sales Agent in charge of this of- 
fice. Foster T. Manock, who has for some 
years been associated with this office of 
Water Works Supply Company, con- 
tinues in the office as a sales representa- 
tive for U. S. Pipe. 

Effective December 1, 1953, U. S. Pipe’s 
agency agreement with the Hugh Purcell 
Company at Seattle, Washington, was 
terminated and a direct company office 
established at the same address. This of- 
fice has been placed in charge of Robert 
N. Park who was made Northwestern 
Sales Agent. Mr. Park had been asso- 
ciated with the Hugh Purcell Company 
for a number of years. 

Effective January 1, 1954, a new U. S. 
Pipe sales office was opened at Syracuse, 
New York. The office located at 317 State 
Tower Building has been placed in 
charge of J. Perry Emerson, who was 
made New York State Sales Agent. Pre- 
viously, Mr. Emerson had been a sales 
representative in the Eastern Sales Of- 
fice. The territory served by this office 
is all of the State of New York except 
Rockland and Westchester Counties, 
New York City and Long Island. 

Effective January 1, 1954, Buddy Amis 
was appointed sales representative at 
the Houston, Texas, office succeeding 
Richard Clark who left the employ of 
the Company. Previously, Mr. Amis had 
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Entire maritime board watches launching—All members of the Federal Maritime 
Board attended a launching for the first time together when Ingalls sent its 150th 
ship down the ways at the Pascagoula, Miss., shipyard recently. Left to right 


are E. C, Upton, Jr., member; L. 


S. Rothschild, chairman; R. W. Williams, vice 
chairman, and A. J. Williams, secretary. 


(Story on page 42) 





been associated with the Dallas Office. 

L. C. Krusen, presently in the Eastern 
Sales Office, Burlington, N. J., will re- 
place Mr. Bogs in the Chicago Office. 


National Carloading Names 
Moore, Vice President 


Mr. Mitchell B. Moore has been ap- 
pointed a Vice President of National Car- 
loading Corporation and placed in charge 
of the freight forwarding firm’s newly 
created Southern Division, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga., according to 
Mr. T. R. Hudd, president. Mr. Moore 
will be in complete charge of the com- 
pany’s expanded Southern operations, 
covering the South from stations in the 
states of Alabama, Georgia, North and 


South Carolina, Tennessee and Florida. 

According to Mr. Hudd, Mr. Hugh E. 
Cooney, an Assistant Vice President of 
National Carloading, will, assist Mr. 
Moore in providing an improved, low- 
rate forwarder service to and from the 
South. Emphasis will be on long-haul 
shipments between the South and North- 
ern States, New England, Western States, 
and Pacific Coast points. 

Mr. Moore, the new Vice-President, has 
been associated with National Carload- 
ing since 1930, when he took over the 
firm’s operations in Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D. C. In 1938, he was named 
manager of the firm’s important Phila- 
delphia station and in 1948 was appointed 
general manager of the Western Division. 
He became an Assistant Vice President 
of National Carloading in 1948. 


Governor James F. Byrnes of South Carolina entertained at a luncheon recently 
at the Governor's house for Arthur O. Wellman, President of Nichols & Company, 
his son John G. Wellman, and interested officials, upon the occasion of the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Wellman’s huge new wool treatment plant at Johnsonville. 
In the picture are, left to right: Julien D. Dusenbury, Florence legislator; Morgan 
Rogers of Lockwood Greene, Engineers, Spartanburg; George S. Harrell; Philip 
B. Finklea and Philip H. Arrowsmith, Florence legislators; L. W. Bishop, Director, 
State Research, Planning and Development Board; John Wellman; Charles E. 
Daniel, Greenville Contractor; Governor Byrnes; Arthur Wellman; Senator W. 
Clyde Graham, Pamplico; Joseph B. Clements, Jr., Florence legislator; Warren 
White, Assistant Vice President Seaboard Railway; and Clement Haynesworth, 


Greenville attorney. 


(Story page 35) 
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Satety Platform Ladder 


Louisville Ladder Co., 1101 W. Oak St., 
Louisville 10, Ky. — A new all alumi- 
num Safety Platform Ladder, with the 
same basic design features as the ‘“Mas- 
ter” Step Ladder. Incorporated into 
the new ladder are “Master” features 
combining the heavy extruded alumi- 
num sections and reinforcing methods 
with a 14 x 19 inch work platform. This 
is made with a special hat shaped sec- 
tion having a knurled surface. Braces 
lock the platform in the working posi- 
tion. The guard rail top is recessed to 
permit the workman to stand comfort- 
ably in the center of the platform. Front 














Master Platform 


steps have new type serrations for bet- 
ter footing surface. There are corrugated 
rubber feet on all contact points. 

The new ladder is available in 4- 5- 6- 
8- 10-foot sizes. The size is measured to 
the platform with the guard rail 2 ft. 
above, thus a 6 ft. size is 8 ft. overall 
in length. 


Air Manifold Valve 


Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., 2100 S. 
Laramie Ave., Chicago 50, Ill.—A new 
air control manifold valve regulates pres- 
sure in reduced space. Now in one unit is 
a pressure regulator plus the accessory 
valves, pressure gage and fittings nor- 
mally required to control the pressure in 
an air line. Introduced for use on me- 
chanical presses, the new valve also offers 
advantages for many types of pneumatic 
circuits that require pressure regulation. 


Essentially, the unit consists of a globe 
shut off valve which admits the com- 
pressed air supply, an adjustable pres- 
sure regulator, a pressure gage which is 
protected from line fluctuations by a 
needle valve, a check valve, and a globe 
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exhaust valve. All of these are housed 
in one unit which is only 10” from inlet 
to outlet. Use of this manifold replaces 
fourteen threaded joints. 


An important feature is the use of spe- 
cial headers when more than one 
manifold is required. The headers are 
ideally suited for the addition of filters 
and lubricators. 


Power Buffing Tool 


Magic Chemical Co., Dept. N. 138, 121 
Crescent St., Brockton 2, Mass. —- A new 
power buffing tool that fits into and is 
powered by most any portable electric 
drill. It has many uses throughout the 
industry in plant maintenance and pro- 
duction departments. 

Originally, the buffer was developed to 
condition conveyor belts for applications 
of repair coatings. It gives a rough or 
matted surface to many materials, such 
as iron, steel, fabrics, leather, wood, con- 
crete; and therefore can be used in many 
industries where a roughened surface is 
desirable in itself. 


Remote Reading Gage 


dJerguson Gage & Valve Co., 80 Fells- 
way, Somerville, Mass, —- The new Con- 
vex Scale Remote Reading Gage permits 
full 180 visibility so it is possible to 
easily read the liquid level from any- 
where in the control room from which 
the gage cover can be seen. It is designed 
so the readings of the liquid level can be 
instantly taken from the front, or either 
side, without distortion. Scale markings 
are directly on the convex face. 


Compensated manometric gage meets 
the new interpretation of the boiler code 
for WSP of 900 psi or higher. There are 
no stuffing boxes and models are avail- 
able for any pressure and range. For ma- 
rine use, special installation procedure 
compensates for roll and pitch of ship. 
Light and horn alarm signals, as well as 
repeaters are available. 


Rust Inhibitor 


Atlas Powder C. , Wilmington, Del. 
A rust inhibiting oil additive believed 
to offer more complete protection of fer- 
rous surfaces than has been possible 
heretofore. Immediate indicated uses in- 
clude the protection of stored aircraft 
engines (both piston and jet), diesel and 
gasoline engines, turbines, pipe lines, and 
ferrous tools or components in produc- 
tion stages. 

Identified as Atpet 100, the new in- 
hibitor is a sorbitan mono fatty acid ester 
akin to Span 80 which is used in many 
military specifications. It is shipped as a 
concentrate for addition by the refiner 
or compounder to his oil. 


Heavy Duty Clamp 


Holoal Mfg. Corp., P.O. Box 95, Belle- 
rose 26, L. L, N. ¥. —- A new long lasting 
seal for pipe leaks. 

The clamp is known as the Bel Con- 
nector and is a cast-iron fitting that is 
made in two parts joined by four screws. 
It is designed to enclose the leak within 
captive Neoprene gaskets when the 
screws are tightened around the pipe. 
The sealing gaskets thus form a gas- 
tight chamber which equalizes pressures 
inside the pipe and out. The fitting exerts 
no pressure on the leak or weakened area 
around it. Since all contact of the device 
with pipes and fittings are on Neoprene 
it will stand vibration and act as an ex- 
pansion joint in steam and hot water sys- 
tems. 


Stationary Lift 


Service Caster & Truck Corp., Albion, 
Mich. -—- The operator rides right along 
with the deck on this Electraulic Sta- 
tionary Liftable developed to feed sheets 
or molds into varying levels. 

The unit has a capacity of 1200 Ibs. 
Its platform is 36 inches wide by 48 inches 
long fitted with two 18 inch long rollers 














Service Caster Lift 


on the edge of one of the 48 inch sides. 
The lowered height of 40 inches from 
the floor and raised height of 70 inches 
gives the machine a travel of 30 inches. 

It is wired for 550 volt, 3 phase, 60 
cycle power, with a 110 volt control cir- 
cuit of “deadman” raise and lower type 
mounted near the operator’s hand. The 
machine is available with explosion proof 
equipment if needed. Increment controls 
of the automatic type may be had. The 
unit is designed to be securely lagged to 
the floor. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Face Milling Cutter 


Super Tools Co., 21650 Hoover Rd., De- 
troit 13, Mich.-A solid carbide inserted 
blade Face Milling Cutter for milling cast 
iron, malleable iron, brass, ete. 

According to the manufacturer this cut- 
ter has a greater number of solid carbide 
blades than previously supplied which 
permits the use of higher speeds as well 
as faster feeds, The construction is simil- 
ar to the “IBH” face mill, but the car- 
bide blades are extra heavy and are ar- 
ranged for maximum life. They can be 
reversed and used in either right or left 
hand bodies. This cutter is available in 
five sizes, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, and 14”, in both 
right and left hand, as well as in specials. 


Refractory Gun 


Vibron Division of the Burgess-Ster- 
bentz Corporation, 3790 West 150th St., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio A new, compact 
pneumatic refractory gun designed to re- 














Vibron Bantam 


duce the cost of many time-consuming 
hand-applied refractory jobs in small 
ladles and other confined places. 

In addition, the Vibron Bantam makes 
it possible to apply refractories with 40 
and 50% less moisture and thus produce 
longer-lasting refractory linings or 
patches, Lining shrinkage, drying time 
is reduced, operating life of equipment 
is increased. 

The powerful, high frequency stroke is 
achieved by a piston which is caused to 
reciprocate in a cylindrical passage by in- 
troducing compressed air alternately to 
the opposite ends of the cylinder, Simul- 
taneously with introduction of the com- 
pressed air at one end, the spent air at 
the opposite end of the piston is ex- 
hausted. The energy of the reciprocating 
piston is transmitted to the heads 
through the compressed air ahead of the 
piston. This self-contained super-charg- 
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ing design eliminates metal-to-metal im- 
pact. It provides automatic cycling, a 
high frequency of 4800 heavy strokes per 
minute and quiet action. 


Transformers 


Sterling Transformer Corp., 297 N. 7th 
Street, Brooklyn 11, New York—A new 
line of Molded Open Type Transformers 

the “Clipper Series.” These transform- 
ers are engineered to pass MIL-T-27 
specifications, including Grade I humid- 
ity tests and to operate continuously at 
175° C (Class H). This allows a saving up 
to 50% in space and weight without sacri- 
fice in performance. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the field that open transformers have 
been built to pass these specifications. 


Plastic Goggle 


General Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 
W. Huntingdon Street, Philadelphia 32, 
Pa.-A lightweight plastic goggle, (GS 
No. 100 Clear, GS No. 200 green) affords 
wide angle vision and may be worn over 
prescription glasses. One-piece construc- 
tion with moulded rubber binding to fit 
natural contours of face. The elastic head 
band insures a snug fit and all day wear- 
ing comfort. 

For use against flying particles, sparks, 
splashes, spot welding, chips, dust, glare 

in countless jobs in factories, foundries, 
shops, laboratories, mines and quarries. 


Rubber Solvent Cement 


The Flintkote Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20, N. Y..-Flintkote No. 717, a new, 
general purpose rubber and resin sol- 
vent cement. 

The new cement, which is red in color, 
may be used for bonding a wide variety of 
light weight materials to wood, metal, 
masonry, glass, rubber and many plastics. 
It is especially designed to adhere light 
fabrics, felts and insulation materials. 

Flintkote No, 717 is a flammable mix- 
ture, It may be upplied by brush, usually 
at the rate of about one gallon per 150 
to 200 square feet, and is available in 
1, 5 and 55 gallon containers. 


Protective Heater 


The Spee-Flo Co., 720 Polk Ave., Hous- 
ton, Texas The Powermastic, newest 
member of their line of protective heat- 
ers. 

For the first time heavy asphaltum and 
mastic materials may be sprayed smooth- 
ly, rapidly and virtually unaffected by 
cold weather, with the Spee-Flo Power- 
mastic heater. Because most coatings of 
this type become very viscous in cold 
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weather, the spraying becomes difficult, 
the atomization poor, and both the qual- 
ity and production speed suffer greatly. 

The portable Powermastic heater, 
weighing less than 40 pounds, is placed 
in the material line approximately 25 feet 
back of the gun, to provide the maximum 
mobility for the operator. The material 
is pumped through the efficient and main- 
tenance-free heater, reaching the gun at 
a viscosity lower than could be expected 
on an ideal summer day. The viscosity 
reduction permits application with low- 
ered air pressure, which eliminates gun 
blast and overspray and produces a 
smoother, more uniform finish. Heated 
material may be applied almost twice as 
rapidly with no tendency to sag, which 
produces marked labor saving. Drying 
time, quality and speed are improved and 
air volume requirements are reduced. 
The Powermastic may be attached to any 
standard 110 volt AC outlet, and prom- 
ises to be a most valuable tool for the 
protective coating industry. 


Soldering Guns 
Weller Electric Corp., 808 Packer St., 


Easton Pa.—Completely restyled and im- 
proved Weller Soldering Guns. Capable 











Weller Model D-550 


of making quick work of countless shop, 
maintenance, or laboratory soldering 
jobs, these extremely versatile tools are 
said to combine adequate heating capac- 
ity with accurate finger-tip control. 

The new heavy-duty model D-550 is de- 
signed to handle a wide range of indus- 
trial soldering jobs. Rugged enough to 
withstand the abuses of shop work, it 
also incorporates the precision necessary 
for laboratory work. 


Hole Punching Unit 


Wales-Strippit Corporation, North 
Tonawanda, New York—The new Wales 
Trpe “JD” Hole Punching Units. 

These new Wales Type “JD” Hole 
Punching Units are designed to punch 
mild steel up to 4%” thick and may be 
used and re-used in unlimited setups. 

Easy punch assembly and die assembly 
is independent and self-contained. The 
punch assembly consists of holder, punch, 
stripping spring, punch guide and pilot 
head. The die assembly consists of hold- 
er, die and pilot pin. 


FOR 





THAT’S A TRANSISTOR, invented at Bell Telephone Laboratories, This tiny electronic device can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and more besides. Though little larger than a coffee bean, it can amplify electric signals 100,000 times 


She’s Holding a Five-year-old Granddaddy 


The Transistor was announced only 
five years ago but it is already the daddy 
and granddaddy of many promising off- 
spring. All of the growing uses of this 
tiny clectronic device stem from its in- 
vention at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


Seldom has there been an invention 
with such exciting possibilities in te- 
lephony and in other ficlds. A recent is- 
sue of The Reader's Digest calls it “The 
Fabulous Midget” and reprints these 


BELL 


words from an article in the Science 
News Letter: “In less than half a cen- 
tury, the clectrome tube has changed 
the world. ‘The effect of the transistor 
on our lives may be equally potent.” 


The Bell System, in accordance with 
its established policy of making all of 
its inventions available to others on 
reasonable terms, has licensed forty 
companies to make and sell transistors. 
These include makers of advanced 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


equipment for defense, as well as radios, 
television sets, computing machines, 
hearing aids and electronic apparatus. 


Onc of the first uses of the Transistor 
in telephony was in the new electronic 
equipment which enables telephone 
customers to dial Long Distance calls 
from coast to coast. 

We can already sce the time when it 
will bring many other improvements in 
both Local and Long Distance service. 


LOCAL...TO SERVE THE COMMUNITY. 


NATIONWIDE...TO SERVE THE NATION, 





Another Southern Industrial Giant 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Plant Largest in Nation 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpo- 
ration’s recently-completed plant at 
Chalmette, Louisiana, near New Or- 
leans, the largest aluminum reduction 
plant in the nation. Each potline build- 
ing, 960 feet long, is comparable to the 
nation’s newest and largest ship, the SS 
United States. The plant has sixteen such 
buildings side by side. 


More than 30-thousand fighter planes 
could be made from the potlines’ yearly 
production capacity of 400-million pounds 
of primary aluminum. 

The Company’s power facilities for the 
potlines utilize natural gas to produce 
473-thousand kilowatts, sufficient to sup- 
ply the power requirements of a city 
with one million population; it is the na- 
tion’s largest single power installation 
operated and used by a private industrial 
plant. 





Marquette Expands 
East, South 


Through outright purchase Marquette 
Cement Manufacturing Co. recently 
acquired the Superior Cement Division 
of the New York Coal Co., with its plant 
at Superior, Ohio, and Southern States 
Portland Cement Co., of Rockmart, 
Georgia. 

These acquisitions will increase Mar- 
quette’s annual clinker producing capac- 
ity by 2,000,000 barrels. 

The Southern States plant at Rock- 
mart is favorably situated to serve the 
entire state, and it dominates the excep- 
tionally good Atlanta market, 46 miles 
distant. Here annual production will be 
immediately increased from the current 
800,000 barrels to approximately 1,000,- 
000 barrels. This plant will be operated 
as a subsidiary of Marquette and its 
headquarters will be moved from Rock- 
mart to downtown Atlanta. 


Commercial Solvents Plans 
New Louisiana Plant 


Commercial Solvents Corporation will 
build large scale facilities at Sterlington, 
Louisiana, for the production of nitro- 
paraffins, a new family of petrochem- 
icals never before available to industry 


in volume, it was announced recently by 
J. Albert Woods, President, following ap- 
proval of the project by the Board of 
Directors. 

“The nitroparaffins represent an en- 
tirely new field of organic chemistry,” 
Mr. Woods said. “The great potential of 
these chemicals lies in their remarkable 
and versatile abilities as raw materials 
for producing other chemicals.” 

In addition to the new construction at 
Sterlington, the Company’s existing ni- 
troparaffins operation at Peoria, Illinois, 
will be enlarged. The cost of the expan- 
sion, estimated at five million dollars, 
will be financed from current funds. 
Plant design and engineering is being 
handled by the Company's Research, De- 
velopment and Engineering Division. 
Full scale production is scheduled for 
the last quarter of 1955. 


New Orleans Chamber 
Sponsors Conference 


An Employer-Employee Relations Con- 
ference, March 18-19, 1954, at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, is jointly spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the New Orleans area. 

Four speakers will discuss the legisla- 
tive outlook for sections of the Taft- 
Hartley Act covering Federal-State rela- 
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tions, union monopoly issues, emergency 
disputes and free speech. The speakers: 
Hoyt P. Steele, vice-president, Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Co., Des Plaines, 
Ill.; Richard P. Doherty, vice-president, 
National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, Washington; M. W. 
Olander, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
and Fred C. Fischer, vice-president for 
Personnel, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


New Mailing List 
Directory Published 


A new directory of mailing list sources, 
“guide to American Directories for Com- 
piling Mailing Lists” has just come off 
the press. 

This book, which has taken over two 
years of intensive research to produce, 
is published by B. Klein & Co., New York. 
It contains information on all current 
business directories and _ publications 
which can be used as sources for the 
compilation of accurate and diversified 
mailing lists. No advertising appears nor 
are there any paid listings. 


S. M. Rust Dies 


Stirling Murray Rust, chairman of the 
board and a founder of The Rust Engi- 
neering Company, died early in the 
morning of January 29, 1954, at Home- 
stead Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa., after a 
short illness. He was 72 years of age. 

Mr. Rust was born at “Rockland,” 
Loudoun County, near Leesburg, Va., on 
October 19, 1881, the youngest son of Col. 
Armistead Thomson Mason Rust, a vet- 
eran of the Confederate Army, and of 
Ida Lee Rust. He received his education 
at public schools and at Woodberry For- 
est School and Kenmore School in Vir- 
ginia. 

Coming to work in Pittsburgh in 1898, 
he began work as a laborer for C. G. 
Hussey & Co. He next worked as a blue- 
print boy with Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., and later with other steel companies 
in design, construction and operation of 
steel plants in Pittsburgh, and other 
cities. 

In 1905 he joined with two brothers to 
form the Rust Engineering Co., in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. In 1913 he established a 
branch in Pittsburgh. In 1920 the firm 
was incorporated with headquarters in 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Rust becoming president. 
He served in that capacity until Octo- 
ber 24, 1944, when he became chairman 
of the board and his son S. M. Rust, Jr., 
succeeded him as president. 

When formed the firm was a small 
contractor in boiler brickwork. Under 
Mr. Rust’s leadership it gradually ex- 
panded into chimney building, concrete 
construction, and finally into general 
industrial design, engineering and con- 
struction. 

Today the firm has become one of the 
nation’s major engineer-construction or- 
ganizations for all types of industrial 
plants and facilities. 


FOR 
















EVERY section 


of Alabama 
doesn't have 
EVERY THING! 





(All Sections Have EVERYTHING 
for Certain Types of Industry) 






| Some sections, some towns in Alabama are more 
suitable for one type of industry than another. 
Some are preferable for “hard goods” manufac- 
ture, some for soft—some for both. Some are 

primarily best suited for manufacture—others 

more desirable from a distribution point of view 

—others score well on both points. Some are close 

to one type of raw material—such as minerals; 

others have as their basic raw materials products 

\p of field or forest. Many sections of Alabama can 
‘\ provide copious quantities of good water for in- 
dustrial processes. Some sections can offer a ready 
supply of wornen workers; in others the greater 
availability is among men. 













Our Industrial Development Department will 
gladly present an analysis based on your kind of 
operation, whether large or small, indicating sec- 
tions of Alabama likely to be most suitable for 
you. There is no obligation. Write or ‘phone. 
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Alabama Power Company 
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Birmingham 2, Alabama 
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New Lion Gil Plant 
Placed in Operation 


Lion Oil Company has placed in op- 
eration its new refinery facilities, con- 
structed at a cost of about $5.5 million, 
according to Lion's president, T. M. 
Martin. 

These facilities include a model 4 fluid 
catalytic cracking unit, vapor recovery 
unit, alkylation plant, de-ethanizer unit, 
additional steam generating units and 
new product storage tanks. 

The refinery now has the capacity to 
manufacture 50 per cent more high- 
octane gasoline, an increase of more 
than 187,000 gallons per day, with a cor- 
responding decrease in production of 
heavy fuel oils. 

Lummus Company of New York and 
Houston designed and constructed the 
new refinery additions, 


ems to Produce 
Polyethylene 


Koppers Co., Inc., recently announced 
plans for a major expansion of its Chem- 
ical Division through engaging in the 
production of polyethylene, the popular 
plastic. 

Polyethylene, produced commercially 
in this country since World War II, has 
a wide variety of uses in injection mold- 
ing of articles. The best known applica- 


tion to the layman is the “squeeze bot- 
tle,” used for spray application of many 
types of liquids. 

Koppers is considering several plant 
sites, including Port Arthur, Texas, 
where the company already has a plant 
for production of chemicals. Construc- 
tion of the plant will be under the super- 
vision of the Engineering and Construc- 
tion Division of Koppers as_ principal 
contractor. 

Four major production areas will 
make up the plant. Much of the equip- 
ment to be installed is of the “outdoor 
type.” 

Koppers will produce polyethylene in 
pellitized form for sale to molders and 
extruders. 


Mathieson Completes 
Pasadena Expansion 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation has 
completed an expansion program cost- 
ing approximately $1,500,000 at its Pasa- 
dena plants, John R. Beatty, Houston op- 
erations manager for Mathieson, an- 
nounced last month. 


Commercial production has begun, Mr. 
Beatty said, in a new $1.1 million unit 
for the manufacture of chemical fertili- 
zer of the high analysis, pelletized type. 
Operation of the new unit is expected to 
increase production at Mathieson’s Pasa- 
dena operations by 25 per cent, Mr. 
Beatty said. 





Combines 
design and 
durability 


HENDRICK 
PERFORATED 
METAL 


Give a new touch and add to saleability all at once—fabricate Hen- 
drick Perforated Metal into your product design. Hendrick Per- 
forated Metal not only enhances product beauty but it increases its 
resistance to wear as well. Select from hundreds of attractive de- 
signs in commercially rolled metals and gauges to fit your needs 


to a “tee.” 


information. 


sauvage? 


Available with round, square, diamond, hexagonal or 
slotted perforations in plain or panel effects. 


Hendrick 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Write for more 


35 DUNDAFF ST., CARBONDALE, PA. © Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Perforated Metal « Perforated Metal Screens * Wedge-Slot Screens ¢ Archi- 
tectural Grilles * Mitco Open Steel Flooring * Shur-Site Treads * Armorgrids 
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Modifications of the existing sulphuric 
acid plant and fertilizer plant at Pasa- 
dena, costing slightly more than $400,- 
000, have also been completed in recent 
weeks, 

This expansion, Mr. Beatty said, pro- 
vides the Houston area with the largest 
chemical fertilizer plant in the South- 
west and one of the largest in the na- 
tion. 


Carolina Solite Plant 
On Full Week Schedule 


The Carolina Solite Corporation’s new 
plant in Aquadale, N. C., has just gone 
on a full seven day a week operation 
schedule, John W. Roberts, president, an- 
nounced recently. 


Construction on this new plant began 
last Spring, bringing a new industry— 
the first of its knd—to North Carolina. 
The plant will help supply the increasing 
demand for Solite, a controlled light- 
weight aggregate used in the place of 
sand, gravel and crushed stone in the 
manufacture of structural concrete and 
light weight masonry units. 

The new plant will ship throughout 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia and Florida. 

Some examples of where Solite has 
been used are: the Coliseum at North 
Carolina State College in Raleigh; the 
Capitol roof in Washington, D. C.; the 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge; Watts Hospital 
in Durham; the dormitory of Duke Uni- 
versity also in Durham; the Park & Shop 
Garage in Richmond; and many resi- 
dential homes and large housing projects 
throughout the southeast. 


International Harvester 


Opening Office in Lubbock 


On March 1, 1954, the International 
Harvester Co. will open a new motor 
truck district sales office in Lubbock, 
Texas. The office will be located in a 
suite in the Stanolind Building. 

The new facility will serve the ap- 
proximately 125 International truck 
dealers and four company-owned motor 
truck sales branches located in West 
Texas, eastern New Mexico, and the 
most south-westerly portion of Okla- 
homa. 

Heretofore the company operated 
“combination” district sales offices at 
Amarillo and Sweetwater which han- 
dled the wholesale distribution, sale, and 
service of the company’s motor truck, 
farm equipment and refrigeration prod- 
ucts. After March 1, 1954, the Amarillo 
and Sweetwater offices will be designated 
“general sales district offices,” handling 
only the farm equipment and refrigera- 
tion phases of the business, and the Lub- 
bock office will be termed a “motor truck 
district office.” 

It has been announced that R. H. 
White, formerly motor truck district 
sales manager at Tulsa, Okla., has been 
appointed manager of the new office. 


FOR 





Great Lakes Names 
Atlantic Steel, Distributor 


Atlantic Steel Company, Atlanta, has 
been appointed distributor in parts of 
four Southern states for steel building 
products manufactured by the Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit. 

The Atlanta firm will distribute steel 
Quonset and Long-Span buildings, Stran- 
Steel nailable framing and structural 
sections in 101 Georgia counties, 33 Ala- 
bama counties, 51 middle Tennessee 
counties and 3 counties in South Caro- 
lina near Savannah. 

Atlantic Steel Company will also serve 
as dealer for the products in the Atlanta 
area. It has been the Quonset and Long- 
Span steel building dealer in this terri- 
tory since March, 1951. 

John T. Butler, assistant manager of 
the Warehouse Division, will head up the 
new activity. 

J. D. Murphy, steel building specialist 
for the Atlantic Steel Company, will as- 
sist Mr. Butler in the expanded activity. 
John F. Nelson, Atlantic Steel salesman 
will continue to handle sales of the 
products. 


Three members of,the Mid-South Steel 
Company, former distributor, have 
joined the Atlantic Steel Company: John 
White and C. Dick Carmack, who will 
serve as field managers, and Mrs. 
Blanche McRae, who will serve on the 
sales staff in the Atlanta office. Mr. 
White will have headquarters in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


American Instrument Opens 
New Plant at Savage, Md. 


In order to facilitate Government pro- 
duction orders and maintain highest 
security standards, the 34-year old 
American Instrument Co., of Silver 
Spring, Maryland, has erected a 40,000 
square foot plant at Savage Maryland. 
This brings to six the number of plants 
owned and operated by the company. 

The new plant will be engaged in elec- 
tronics, mechanical and optical produc- 
tion, and in moisture engineering. Ini- 
tially the company plans call for 300 to 
400 employees. Joseph J. Zink, with 
American Instrument Co. for ten years, 
is superintendent of the new plant. Mr. 
Zink is holder of the Certificate of Merit 
from Army Ordnance. 


Construction Started On 
National Supply Co. 


Construction work on the new plant of 
the National Supply Co. at Gainesville, 
Texas, was started recently. Operations 
on a limited basis are planned to start 
about Sept. 1, 1954, and completion of the 
plant is scheduled for the end of 1954. 

Brown and Root, Inc., engineers and 
constructors of Houston, Texas, have 
been awarded the general contract for 
the construction of the plant. The cost 
is estimated at $3,500,000. 





WHERE PRECISION 
IS A HABIT 


...over a 
hundred years old . 








For More Than a Hundred Years, every Brown & Sharpe 
precision tool has been designed and manufactured to be the 
finest in its respective class . . . the perfect end-product of 
precision manufacture. And the fine workmanship that made 
such high standards possible has been constantly improved 
over the years until today Brown & Sharpe products are 
symbols of precision . . . known and used the world over. 


Let Brown & Sharpe fill your precision tool needs from a 
wide selection that includes everything from top quality steel 
rules to the latest, most productive automatic screw machines. 
The complete line is clearly described and illustrated in 
compact catalogs. Write for them. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence |, R. I., U.S.A. 


BS 


Brown & Sharpe 


Milling Machines * Grinding Machines * Screw Machines * Cutters 
Machine Tool Accessories * Machinists’ Tools * Johansson Gage Blocks 
Electronic Measuring Equipment * Pumps 
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Missouri Publishes 
New Buyers Guide 


The 1954 “Missouri Directory of Manu- 
facturers A Buyer’s Guide” has just 
been published by the Missouri Division 
of Resources and Development. It con- 
tains more than 7,000 Missouri manufac- 
turers, listed by firm names and products, 
in 224 pages. 

As was the 1950 Directory, the 1954 
book is available from the division for 
$10 a copy. Money from sale of the books 
is turned over to the state treasury. Each 
listed manufacturer receives a free copy 
of the Guide. 


Black & Decker 
Completes Addition 


The $2,000,000 addition to the Hamp- 
stead, Maryland branch plant of The 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany for which ground was broken last 
spring has been erected and is now be- 
ginning operation according to an an- 
nouncement by Alonzo G. Decker, com- 
pany president. This new addition, cov- 
ering 126,800 square feet, more than 
doubles the size of the original Hamp- 
stead branch plant for the world's 
largest maker of portable electric tools. 

This new addition will provide needed 
space for branch plant departments 
which needed room, due to increased pro- 
cuction. Punch Press, Sheet Metal, Forg- 


ing, Field and Stator Winding, and Large 
Tool Assembly will now be able to ex- 
pand. The new plant addition is almost 
identical in construction with the origi- 
nal plant, but larger in area by 16,800 
sq. ft. 


Lad Manufacturing Buys 
P. & M. Handle Co. 


Lad Manufacturing Co., Nashville, has 
purchased P. & M. Handle Co. of South 
Pittsburg, Tenn., William R. Maclean, 
president of Lad has announced. 

Maclean and John A. Patton, head of 
a Chicago management engineering firm, 
last April bought the Lad company and 
moved its operations from Clarksville, 
Tenn., to a new $150,000 plant at Nash- 
ville. 

P. & M. will be used as a supply source 
for handles for the Lively Lad line of 
farm and garden hand tools and fish 
axes, Maclean stated. In addition, P. & M. 
will continue its own line of hickory 
handles for hammers, axes and other 
tools. Expansion in number of products 
and sales is planned for both companies 
during 1954, he added. 

Acquisition of P. & M. marks the third 
step in a program of planned growth 
through purchases of firms in related in- 
dustries. The second step was purchase 
last July of Clarksville Cabinet Com- 
pany. Other concerns with products that 
fii into the program may be added as 
they are found, Maclean said. 
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COLORED STOCKS FOR BLOTTING, COVER, SULPHITE, 
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Quotations Upon Request 


HYMAN VIENER & SONS 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
WOODBINE, MARYLAND 
Telephone: Sykesville 424 
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Aid to Industrial Financing 
In Proposed Kentucky Law 


Kentucky communities will have ac- 
cess to a vast new reservoir of invest- 
ment capital now in the hands of insur- 
ance companies if a bill introduced in 
the General Assembly in early February 
is enacted into law. 

The bill, prepared by a special com- 
mittee of the Kentucky Chamber in con- 
junction with Kentucky Insurance Com- 
missioner S. H. Goebel and members of 
his staff, would allow insurance com- 
panies to purchase real property for in- 
vestment purposes. Such purchases, un- 
der present law, are subject to escheat. 

“The sole interest of the 
Chamber of Commerce in this bill,” 
Daniel said, “is to open up addtional 
avenues of financing for industrial build- 
ings in Kentucky. Under existing law in- 
surance companies handling the accumu- 
lated savings of Kentuckians are pre- 
vented from investing these funds in 
Kentucky.” 


Kentucky 


Investment in real estate by insurance 
companies is expressly authorized in 34 
states and most of the remaining states 
permit such investment without statu- 
tory authorization. . 


Columbia-Southern Appoints 
St. Louis District Manager 


Appointment of William Carpenter as 
St. Louis district sales manager for the 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corpora- 
tion has been announced by W. I. Galli- 
her, vice president. 

A graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology with a degree in Chemical 
Engineering, Mr. Carpenter has been as- 
sociated with Columbia-Southern’s St. 
Louis office since 1948, He was 
named acting manager at St. Louis late 
last year. 


sales 


As manager of the St. Louis district 
sales office, he succeeds Brooks M. Dyer, 
now assistant director of sales for Co- 
lumbia-Southern Chemical Corporation. 
Mr. Carpenter is a native of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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Standard Oil Completes 
Facilities at Sugar Creek, Mo. 


Completion of new engineering and re- 
search facilities at the Sugar Creek re- 
finery of Standard Oil Company is an- 
nounced by H. R. Boehmer, refinery 
manager. 

The new facilities are housed in a new 
administrative, engineering and research 
building. Of brick construction, the build- 
ing is air-conditioned throughout. The 
three floors are arranged step-wise on a 
hillside near the former main office build- 
ing of the refinery. 

The first two floors house research de- 
partment personnel totaling 35. The cor- 
ridors on the first and second floors are 
off center to provide offices and labora- 
tories of two different lengths. The usual 
width is ten feet. Laboratories of double 
width are also provided for occupancy 
by two research men, « 

Oil inspection, analytical and = gas 
laboratories are housed on the first floor 
of the new building. In the oil inspection 
laboratory are available all types of 
equipment used for routine testing of 
petroleum products for control of refinery 
processes and of finished product quality. 
Associated with this laboratory is a 
separate flash test room. 

The gas laboratory houses all low-tem- 
perature fractional distillation equipment 
as well as other gas testing apparatus. 
All equipment is mounted on pipe racks 
extending from floor to ceiling and is 
readily accessible from both front and 
rear. 


Management Consultant Service 
Opened by R. V. Lentz 


Rex V. Lentz, formerly Director of 
Special Services Department of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank, Dallas, Texas, has 
opened his own Management Consultant 
Service. 

According to Mr. Lentz the new firm 
will offer a specialized and confidential 
service to business organizations in the 
South and Southwest. The firm will work 
directly for top management of banks, in- 
surance companies and certain other 
firms on such matters as sales promotion, 
employee relations, public relations, ad- 
vertising, employee educational programs 
and special events. 

Mr. Lentz is a former director of the 
Financial Public Relations Association, is 
the author of “History of Banking in 
Dallas,” and was co-founder of the na- 
tional magazine, “Life Insurance Selling.” 
He is also immediate past president of 
the Dallas Advertising League, and just 
completed a term as director of the 10th 
district Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica. He is member of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, Sigma Delta 
Chi, a journalism fraternity, and the 
American Institute of Management. 

He is former Chairman of the Citizens 
Traftic Commission of Dallas and is for- 
mer Texas Wing Commander and mem- 
ber of the national Board of Directors 
of the Air Force Association. 
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YEAR ’ROUND SCENE 


North Carolina’s Mid-South climate, permitting year 
’round outdoor activity, is a tangible benefit to industry. 
Construction costs are lower. Working schedules are not 
interrupted by heavy snow and ice. 


Workers can produce more. They work refreshed by year 
’round recreational facilities. They can bolster incomes 
with home gardens. 


Executives enjoy working and living in uncrowded North 
Carolina, with its excellent transportation facilities and 
variety of relaxation opportunities—at ocean beaches, 
famous Mid-South golf courses, and mountain resorts. 


For more information, write, Friendly 


telephone or telegraph— 


Caro! ind 


Where 


Department of rth Industry Prospers 
Conservation and Development 0 - 


Ben E. Douglas, Director 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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Walter Kidde to Build 
Warehouse for Esso 


Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc., engi- 
neers and builders of New York and 
Houston, was awarded a contract for the 
construction of an air-conditioned ware- 
house at the Esso Standard Oil Company 
refinery at Baton Rouge, La. 


The 192-foot x 216-foot structure will 
be used to house many of the materials 
required for the maintenance of the 
huge Baton Rouge refinery. It will be 
erected on reinforced concrete spread 
footings and grade beam foundations, 
and will consist of a structural steel 
frame with corrugated asbestos siding 
and brick walls. The roof will be metal 
decking finished with pitch and gravel, 
and the concrete floor will be finished 
with absorption process topping. 

The building will have three 72-ft. wide 
bays and a 25-ft. x 120-ft. truck loading 
platform. To facilitate palletized stack- 
ing of materials, the clear height above 
the floor will be 19 feet. 

To provide the maximum comfort in 
work conditions, the building will be 
fully insulated and air-conditioned. For 
that reason, it will be window-less, with 
lighting fluorescent units. 

The project is scheduled for comple- 
tion in April, 1954. 


Functionally Designed 
Service Stations 


Continental Oil Company's new func- 
tionally-designed service stations, the 
creation of internationally famous de- 
signer Walter Dorwin Teague, are near- 
ing completion in four U. S. cities. 

The 
opened 


stations 
Denver, 


new style 
in Houston, 


are being 
Oklahoma 


City and Milwaukee, Additional stations 
may be constructed elsewhere in the 26 
state territory after the reactions of mo- 
torists and deaiers have been studied. 


A service station necessarily is a low 
building, and must be so for functional 
and economic reasons. But low buildings 
have poor visibility, especially when ap- 
proached in a swiftly moving automo- 
bile. To overcome this disadvantage, a 
light steel plyon 24 to 30’ high, designed 
as an open diamond lattice, was added 
to the Conoco Red Triangle. The pylon 
is painted vermillion for even greater 
visibility and is illuminated at night. 

Complete visibility for the operator 
has been achieved, so that the pumps can 
be seen from any point in the station 
except the rest rooms, insuring instant 
attention to any motorist who stops for 
gas. 


Ozark Plant Produces 
New Paving Material 


Rubarite Inc. in Magnet Cove, Ark., 
jointly owned by The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., The National Lead Co., and 
Bird & Son, Inc., announced a new 
unvulcanized synthetic rubber mix. The 
trade name Rubarite is the name of a 
free-flowing powder which consists of 
unvulcanized synthetic rubber and bary- 
tes mineral. The barytes mineral, when 
reduced to fineness, serves as a carrying 
agent for the rubber particles, keeping 
them effectively separated and thus pro- 
viding a high degree of dispersion. This, 
in turn, provides for smoother blending 
when finally mixed with asphalt. 

Results from a number of Rubarite 
test installations made in different parts 
of the country appear to be justifying the 
most optimistic predictions of street 
paving specialists. 



















Gary-Riveted Grating 





GRATING 


Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


Standard Steel Spring Division of 


ROCKWELL SPRING AND AXLE COMPANY 
4000 East Seventh Ave., Gary, Indiana 


GARY 
WELDED 





Send for attractive paper-weight 
sample, which is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 


3: Gary Stair Treads 
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Thus far, the test roads—located in 
Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin—are showing evidence of four major 
improvements over conditional paving 
materials, according to the manufac- 
turer: 

1. Superior ability to withstand weath- 
er conditions; 

2. Rugged durability to wear longer 
under the increasing pounding of mod- 
ern-day traffic; 

3. Greater to stripping, to oxidation in 
thin films and to bleeding; and 

4. Reduced maintenance costs. 


Monsanto Appoints Cornwell 
General Manager of Sales 


The appointment of Franklin J. Corn- 
well of St. Louis as general manager of 
sales for Monsanto Chemical Company’s 
Merchandising Division was announced 
here today by Roy‘L. Brandenburger, vice 
president of the company and general 
manager of the Merchandising Division. 

Cornwell has been serving as manager 
of the Franchise Stores Division of Brown 
Shoe Company at the latter company’s 
headquarters here. Previously he had 
been advertising manager for Brown. He 
joined the Brown organization 17 years 
ago and became a member of that com- 
pany’s Board of Directors in 1945. 

A past-president of the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis and the St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturing Association, Cornwell was 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1935. 


Republic Steel Names 
Ruth Head of Masonry 


The appointment of Grover C. Ruth 
as superintendent of the masonry de- 
partment of Republic Steel Corporation’s 
Youngstown steel plant has been an- 
nounced by John H. Graft, district man- 
ager. 

Mr. Ruth, a member of the third gen- 
eration in his family associated with the 
steel industry, formerly was general 
masonry foreman at Republic’s Cleve- 
land steel plant. 


He was born at Sparrows Point, Md., 
attended school in Baltimore and learned 
the bricklaying trade at Sparrows Point. 
Prior to joining Republic in 1939 he was 
in the home building business. 


U. S. Steel Advances 
Nilsson at Witte Works 






The appointment of Kjell O. Nilsson as 
general manager of the Witte Engine 
Works of United States Steel’s Oil Well 
Supply Division at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been announced by Fred F. Murray, presi- 
dent of the division. 

A native of New York, Mr. Nilsson en- 
tered the employ of “Oilwell” in 1952 as 
assistant to the works manager. Prior to 
his employment by U. S. Steel he was 
associated with American Bosch Corp. 
in the factory and sales division. 
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Texas Gas Plans Pipeline 


The Texas Gas Transmission Corp., of 
Owensboro, Ky., recently filed applica- 
tion with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion asking approval for a $1,596,000 con- 
struction program in Louisiana. The ap- 
plication seeks authority for construct- 
ing 24 miles of 16-inch natural gas trans- 
mission pipeline in the South Louisiana 
gas fields, installation of an additional 
2,000 horsepower compressor unit at the 
company’s Bastrop, La., compressor sta- 
tion, and erection of a purchase meter 
station in South Louisiana. 

The new facilities planned are to 
handle added quantities of gas which 
would be received from two subsidiaries, 
Louisiana Natural Gas Corp. and Texas 
Northern Gas Corp. 


B & O Announces 
Credit Card Program 


A comprehensive credit card program 
enabling travelers on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad to charge practically all 
expenses incidental to travel, has been 
announced by Howard E. Simpson, presi- 
dent of the B & O. 

“The credit card is being offered as an 
added convenience to both commercial 
and pleasure travelers,” Mr. Simpson 
said. “Our objective on the B & O is to 
make the purchase of rail and Pullman 
transportation simple and convenient.” 

The credit cards will eliminate the 
need for a traveler to carry large sums 
of money and at the same time provide a 
detailed and accurate statement of his 
traveling expenses for tax and other pur- 
poses. 


J & L Container Plant 
Opened In Atlanta 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., of 
Pittsburgh, have recently put into op- 
eration in Atlanta, Ga., what is claimed 
to be the largest container fabricating 
plant in the South. The plant has an 
area of 100,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and 
is of a one story construction. 

Eugene L. Brintley, plant manager, re- 
vealed that the plant will manufacture 
water pails, garbage cans, wash tubs and 
other galvanized steel containers. 


Chemical Plant Completion 
Scheduled for April 


The $3,500,000 plant for the Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical Company at Colum- 
bus, Ga., is expected to be completed and 
ready for operations by April, 1954, ac- 
cording to Dr. Earl L. Whitford, presi- 
dent of the parent company in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


The plant is to be located five miles 
southeast of Columbus on the east bank 
of the Tombigbee River. 
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Fabricated 
Concrete Reinforcing 
SCE ES 


TRACE MARK 


Welded Wire Mesh 
and Accessories 


QUICK, ACCURATE ESTIMATES 


COMPETENT ENGINEERING AID — 
DETAILING AND BILLS OF MATERIAL 


RAPID, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
COMPLETE, ADEQUATE STOCKS 


Contractors and builders are finding Atlantic Steel’s 
Fabricating Division an excellent source for mill-fabri- 
cated steel concrete reinforcing bars, welded wire mesh 
and accessories. They’re priced right, delivered on time, 
and meet Dixisteel’s standards for high quality. 


We'll welcome the opportunity to work with you on 
your next job. Just call, wire, or write and one of our 
representatives will get in touch with you. 











WELDED WIRE MESH FABRICATING DIVISION 


and ACCESSORIES . 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





D. F. Morris, fist vice-president of the 
Mead Corp., Dayton 2, Ohio, announces 
that George E. Brombacher, Jr., has 
been appointed Director of Purchasing. 

A 20 year veteran with Mead, Mr. 
Brombacher began his career as a tour 
timekeeper with the Chillicothe Division 
in 1933. In 1937 he moved into traffic and 
purchasing and remained there until he 
reported for Navy service in 1943. Fol- 
lowing his release from the Navy in 1946 
he acted as purchasing agent of the 
Kingsport Division for two years, and 
then returned to Chillecothe and became 
assistant to the director of procurement 
for the corporation in Dee. 1951. 

* o ” 

The appointment of Frank C, Gerhart 
to the newly created post of advertising 
manager for Mead Papers, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, was announced by H. Warren 
Kampf, pesident. At Mead he will work 
with Hubert S. Foster, director of ad- 
vertising. Mr. Gerhart will spend sev- 
eral months in the Mead advertising pro- 
duction office located in Philadelphia, 
but will eventually be located in the of- 
fices in Dayton, Ohio. 

A graphic arts specialist, Gerhart has 
produced advertising and sales promo- 
tion material for the printing, papermak- 
ing and press equipment manufacturing 
fields. 


Effective February 4, Kewanee-Ross 
Corp. of Kewanee, IIL, will be repre- 
sented in the St. Louis territory by 
Debco Equipment Co., Inc., 6219 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


* * * 


Appointment of Sterling Electro Dis- 
tributing Co., as Alabama distributor for 
Chambers gas console ranges was an- 
nounced by A. H. Scheffer sales manager 
for the Indianapolis, Ind., range firm. 

The new distributor will service the 
entire state of Alabama with the pos- 
sible exception of two counties. Their 
territory will also include 10 counties in 
northwestern Florida. They will have 
selling privileges on the firm’s line of 
“built-in” gas cooking equipment, as well 
as console ranges. In addition the com- 
pany distributes such products as radio 
and television sets, portable sewing ma- 
chines, hot water heaters, kitchen cabi- 
nets, ventilating fans, freezers, dehumidi- 
fiers, and room air conditioners. 


* * * 


A change of corporate name from the 
Jaite Co, to National Container Corp. of 
Ohio, was announced by the Multiwall 
bag division of National Container Corp. 

In addition to the original plant at 
Jaite, Ohio, National Container has re- 


cently acquired and now operates a fully 
equipped modern multiwall bag plant at 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


+ * * 


Steven B. Wilson, chairman of the 
board and president of Fram Corpora- 
tion, Providence, R. L, has announced the 
purchase of the Warner Lewis Company 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The newly-purchased company will be 
known as the Warner Lewis Company, 
Division of Fram Corporation, and will 
continue operations at its Tulsa head- 
quarters. 

The Fram Corporation, world's largest 
filter manufacturer, thus acquires a 
wholly-owned subsidiary company spe- 
cializing in liquid fuel separators, filters 
and meter calibrating tanks. 


* * * 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine., has 
moved from its former location in Mil- 
waukee to a new and much larger plant 
at 500 S. 88th St., announced C. L. Hardy, 
president. The company began operations 
in the new plant on December 30. 

The new plant has approximately 
170,000 square feet of floor space, which 
is four times the capacity of the old plant 
at 320 S. 19th St. which the firm occupied 
for 28 years beginning in 1925. 











High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and household stoker coal 
from Wise County, Virginia, on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 

ise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, on the 
L. & N. Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


ANTHRACITE 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


High volatile domestic, steam 
and by-product coal from Boone 
and Logan Counties, W. Va., on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Genuine Pocahontas from 
McDowell County, W. Va., on 
the Norfolk & Western Railway. 


High fusion coking coal for by- 
product, industrial stoker and 
pulverizer use from Wyoming 
Co., W. Va., on the Virginian Ry. 


Hazel Brook—Premium Lehigh 

Raven Run—Premium Mahanoy 

Cross Creek—First Grade Lehigh 
Our engineering service, available upon application, and long and varied 
experience is your assurance of the Right Coal — Properly Applied. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
CABLE ADDRESS, GENCO 


Branches: 
BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
IRWIN, PA. NEW YORK 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
CLEVELAND 





CINCINNATI 
NORFOLK 
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WHO'S WHERE 


Several changes in the Operating De- 
partment have been announced by the 
Frisco Railway. 

H. C. Bitner, terminal trainmaster for 
the Frisco at Memphis, Tenn., has be- 
come assistant superintendent on the 
Southwestern Division at Tulsa, Okla.; 
R. P. Shoaf, safety supervisor at Tulsa, 
succeeded Bitner; and T. F. Norvell, en- 
gine foreman at St. Louis, succeeded 
Shoaf. 

At the same time, appointment of R. 
E. Metzger, junior engineer, to the 
newly-created post of assistant engineer 
to assist on special assignments in the 
office of vice president-operations, was 
announced. 





William A. Dolan has joined Temco 
Aircraft Corporation’s Greenville, Tex., 
plant as contract administrator, plant 
manager Herrol Bellomy has announced. 

The office, a new one at the Greenville 
plant, will supervise both civilian and 
military contract administration. 

Dolan was deputy chief, Dallas Air 
Procurement District, before he joined 
Temco. Except for an 18-month period of 
active Afmy service, he has worked with 
the Army and Air Force in Civil Service 
assignments since 1941. 


+ * * 


Appointment of John B. Harris, Jr., as 
representative for the Cleveland 
district office of Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corporation has been = an- 
nounced by W. I. Galliher, vice presi- 
dent. 

A native of Albemarle, North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Harris is a graduate of Duke 
University. Prior to his Cleveland ap- 
pointment, he had been associated with 
the sales offices at the firm’s Pittsburgh, 
Pa., headquarters during the past year. 


sales 


* * * 


Central of Georgia Ralway Co. has an- 
nounced that Robert A. Kohloss, Jr., is 
appointed Industrial Consultant, head- 
quarters 501 Rhodes-Haverty Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


* * * 


Ray I. Mitchell has been appointed as 
Sales-Service Representative for Vulean 
Steel Container Co., Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 

Mitchell is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. He served in the Navy 
during World War II, and has been 
doing special sales work since. He will 
have his headquarters at the company’s 
main offices and plant in Birmingham 
and will contact users of steel pails and 
drums throughout the South. 


The Economy Equipment Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., announces that C. D. Bar- 
clay has joined the company as Sales En- 
gineer. He is the former head of the 
Utility Division of Ralston Purina Co., 
and was with that firm for 41 years be- 
fore retiring. 
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Robert G. Yeagley has been appointed 
recently as sales representative for the 
St. Louis district office of Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corp. 

A native of Myerstown, Pa., Mr. Yeag- 
ley is a graduate of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College and continued post-gradu- 
ate work at the University of Delaware. 
Prior to joining the firm he was asso- 
ciated with DuPont. 


* * * 


It was also announced that the office 
of Superintendent of Transportation is 
abolished, and that R. E. Sease has been 
appointed General Superintendent of 
Transportation, with headquarters at 
Savannah, Georgia. 


Dravo Corporation, Machinery Division, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces that its Cleve- 
land office is now located at 1207 Chester 
Avenue, Cleveland , Ohio. 

The Cleveland office, under Walter R. 
Hoffman, district manager, handles the 
sale of Dravo's Counterflo, Paraflo and 
Unit Heaters; Crane Cab Cooling and 
Pulpit Air-Conditioning equipment; fab- 
ricated piping and construction services. 

The office also serves as manufacturers’ 
representative for De Laval Steam Tur- 
bine Company; Cochrane Corporation; C. 
H. Wheeler Manufacturing Company; 
Walker Process Equipment, Inc.; Fuller 
Company; Cleaver-Brooks Company and 
Oxy-Catalyst, Inc. 











These Buildings 
Give You 
Any Floor Space... 
FAST! 


feet; lengths are unlimited, 


or rot. Write for detai!s. 





Two types of Armco Steel Buildings offer exactly what you need to 
meet floor space requirements. They are quickly available and go up 
fast — saving time and holding down erection costs. With either struc- 
ture you get the material durability and structural soundness that 
assures low cost per year of service, 

ARMCO SERIES $ BUILDINGS feature the unique STEELOX Panel that provides 


both structural support and outside surface. Widths range from 4 to 40 


ARMCO SERIES P BUILDINGS have a steel framework covered by corrugated 


metal sheets. Widths are from 30 to 100 feet; lengths are unlimited. 


Both types of Armco Buildings are weather-tight and fire-resistant. 
And because of all-steel construction, there is nothing to crack, warp 
i 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


DIXIE DIVISION 
619 Forsyth Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 
C & I Life Bidg., Houston, Texas 
Other Offices in Principal Cities 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS W/ 


Series § 
Building 


Series P 
Building 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





The Garrett Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., 
showed a net profit of $1,444,000, equal 
to $2.09 a share, for the six months ended 
Dec, 31, 1953, J. C. Garrett, president, 
said in an unaudited interim report to 
stockholders. 

This compared with a net profit of $1,- 
382,000, equal to $2.20 a share, for the 
same six months a year ago, on the then 
outstanding shares. A 10% stock divi- 
dend has increased the shares of stock 
from 629,244 to 692,168 as of last Septem- 
ber 30. 

Sales for the half year ended Dec. 31, 
1953, were $48,473,000 compared with $41,- 
909,000 a year ago. Garrett said that 
profit margins have narrowed consider- 
ably in the comparable periods. In the 
six months ended Dec, 31, 1952, the com- 
pany reported a profit of $4,679,000 before 
Federal taxes on income, and in the same 
period this last year the figure had de- 
clined to $3,700,000. 

“While it is evident that curtailment 
of the defense program will result in 
some decline in sales volume, we feel 
that the long term outlook continues to 
be very promising,” Garrett said. 


Directors of the Air Reduction Co., Inc., 
60 E. 2nd St., New York 17, N. Y., de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$.35 per share on the common stock of 
the company payable on March 5, 1954 
to stockholders of record on February 
18, 1954. This is the 147th consecutive 
regular quarterly dividend paid by Airco 
on its common stock. 

The board also fixed Feb. 18, 1954 as 
the record date for the ninth quarterly 
dividend of $1.125 per share payable on 


March 5, 1954 to the holders of the com- 
pany’s 4.05% cumulative preferred stock, 
1951 series. 


The Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., in 1953 for the 
fourth successive year set a new high 
record sales volume, L. M. Cassidy, 
Chairman of the Board, told stockhold- 
ers in the 95th anniversary report. 

Sales were $252,642,136 in 1953 com- 
pared with $244,707,540 in 1952. Consoli- 
dated net earnings in 1953 were $19,661,- 
412 or $6.20 per share of common stock, 
compared with $22,619,951 or $7.14 per 
Share in 1952. The 1953 earnings were 
equivalent to 7.8 cents in the sales dollar. 

Dividends of $4.25 per share were paid 
on the common stock in 1953, the same 
as in 1952 and 1951, There were 3,172,084 
shares of common stock outstanding at 
the end of 1953, compared with 3,166,544 
at the end of 1952, 

“As substantial reduction in inven- 
tories was accomplished during the year 
even though a higher volume of business 
was done,” Mr. Cassidy said. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., net income for 1953 was $11,680,- 
584. The net income applicable to the 
common stock was equal to $4.20 a share 
on 2,677,955 shares, the average number 
outstanding. 

In 1952 the net income was $11,218,- 
120 equal to $4:03 a share on 2,672,425 
shares of common stock then outstand- 
ing. Net sales and operating revenues in 
1953 amounted to $190,202,417 compared 
with $181,516,623 in the preceding year. 


Directors of Marquette Cement Mfg. 
Co., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 16, IIL, 
have voted a quarterly dividend of $.50 
per common share to be paid March 5 
to all common shareowners of record at 
the close of business on Feb. 10, 1954. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., 
Youngstown 1, Ohio, reported net earn- 
ings of $30,839,716 or $9.21 a share last 
year in a preliminary report. This com- 
pares with $22,915,822 or $6.84 per share 
for 1952. 

Gross sales, less discounts, returns and 
allowances amounted to $548,075,041 last 
year while dividends, interest and other 
income amounted to $5,984,047. Total in- 
come for the year was $554,059,088 com- 
pared with $439,623,183 the previous year. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y., reported 
that sales and production during the 
fiscal year ended Oct. 31, were the high- 
est in its history. In the annual state- 
ment the company reported net sales of 
$117,652,000 and miscellaneous income of 
$1,615,000 for 1953, as compared to sales 
of $108,933,000 and miscellaneous income 
of $1,017,000 for the previous year. 

After taxes, earnings amounted to 
$10,736,000, or $2.83 per share, as com- 
pared to $9,471,000, or $2.47 per share 
the previous year. The per share income 
figures are based on the company’s com- 
mon stock after the 4for-1 split and 
reclassification which became effective 
on November 4. 

During 1953 the company spent a total 
of $12,478,000 for plant additions and 
timberland acquisitions. 








THE BELMONT IRON WoRKS 


Engineers-Fabricators-Erectors-Contractors-Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 


SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYERSFORD 
Cable Address — Beliron 


Main Office—Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 








Products. Let us figure your jobs . 
P. O. Box 1390, Knoxville, Tenn. 





GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
Structural and Plate Steel Fabricators 


Open capacity for quick delivery now available. We solicit 
your inquiries for Steel Fabrication and Warehouse Steel 
. « Large or Small. 


PERFORATED 


METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless — Leanna Bagg Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


Lead, Tin 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Phone 4-860! P. ©. Box 4627 








Fabricated Lead and Polyethylene lined 
equipment for the Rayon, Chemical, Textile, 
By-Product Coke, an 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 


ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


Plating Industries. 


Phone We 2576 
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NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 14) 


Ist St., San Angelo, at $27,273, for telephone 
buildings. 
PLAINVIEW — Piainsman Elevator Co., 
Harry Igo, Se pecetent, plans grain elevators. 
RICHARDSON — Southwestern Tell Tele- 
phone o 9 pane buildi 4 

SAN ANTONIOW—Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Inc., 114 Blue Star St., to receive bids for 
refrigerated warehouse, branch house and 
= ornate plant for Armour & Co., 


C ty 
“ANTONIO—Southwest Radio & Sound 

pasloaan Co. plan building on North St. 
Mary’s St. Julian & White, 3901 Transit 
Tower, Archts. 
SAN’ ANTONIO—Texas Company received 
bid of $21,470 from Kinman Construction Co. 
for type “*EM"’ Service station, Vance Jack- 
son Addox Sts. 

SANGER — Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. let contract to Smith & Brinkley, Deni- 
son, for Repeater Station Building. 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA—American Car & Foundr 
Co. established new division known as ACF 
Electronics Co., headed by J. Gilman Reid, 
Jr., to specialize in engineering developments 
and manufacturing in electronics fiel 

BEDFORD — Great American Industries, 
Inc., Robert T. M@unlap, president, installed 
new presses to double capacity of insulation 
ee plant. 

sAX—Galax Mfg. Co. received bid of 
$115, 006 from Trinkle & Dobyns, Dublin, for 
new plant. 

NARROWS — Pepsi-Cola Bottling Plant, 
Princeton, W. Va., H. Honecutt, Mer., 
purchased site for new plant. 

ROANOKE — Bell Tele ephone Co, received 
bids for building, Sec ‘‘A’’, Barkley Ave. Mer- 
me C. Lee, 601 E. Franklin St., Richmond, 
Are 
WY THEVILLE—Inter-Mountain Telephone 
Co., Martin H. Bocock, Dist. Mgr., plans new 
fire-resistive building. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON — Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. Directors authorized $1,233 
540 for new central 508 in West Vir- 
ong under its $10,000 works program for 


CHARLESTON—United Fuel Gas Co. plans 
10- wey oe office building; cost $7,200,000. 

— Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co , ee installation of additional dial 
and_central office equipment, costing $28,950. 

ELKINS—The Kelly Foundry & Machine 
Co. has retained Harman Bros. Construction 
: am to build $100,000 foundry and machine 
sno 

HUNTINGTON—Unitea Fuel Gas Co. has 
certificate of necessity for $2,210,000 compres- 
sor station near Ceredo. 

WEIRTON—Weirton Steel Co. plans $77,- 
305,000 construction program 

WHEELING—Wheeling Electric Co. plans 
$335,000 improvement program. 


CASH 


FOR USED TRANSFORMERS 


Convert your used transformers . 

cash! Send us a description of 

them TODAY. 

Transformers and Coils built 

your specifications. Send blu 

prints for prompt quotation. 
TRANSFORMERS BOUGHT, 

SOLD and REPAIRED 


PIPE COMPANY inc. 
, FORMERLY 3 
71 ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP.t > 
ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST 
‘ Seamless and Welded Yo" to 26” 0.0. 
All wall thickness Manufactured. 
Specialty large sizes. 
Cutting — Threading — _Flanging -- f 
Fittings — Valves. 


Call GEdney 9-6300 
iisipon si cB 2nd Ave., Bklyn 32, Mer co. 


FOR SALE 
1—Complete lime hydrating plant. 
6° x 100'—7' x 120'—8' x 150° kilns. 
42" x 16", 36" x 16" and 24" x 12"' crushing rolls. 
5' x 50° and 6° x 40° dryers. 
New Dryers—Kilns—Coolers. 
Used & teen giadion & crushing machinery. 
Ball and Tube Mill 


W. P. HEINEKEN, INC., 50 Broad St. 


4 








N.Y. 








WANTED—Machinery & Pleats 


P. 0. Box 1351, Chareh St. 
New York 8, N. Y. 








| PRESSURE & STORAGE TANKS 
N. Y., CONN., ILL., MO., GEORGIA 


2--35,000 GAL. 60% W.P. 11’ x 54’ 
5—17,300 GAL, 854% W.P. 8 x 45’ 











FOR SALE 


BAND SAWMILL 


Complete with brick-tile cross circulat- 
ing Moore dry kilns and planing mill, 
situated at Denmark, South Carolina— 
ACL, Southern and Seaboard Railways. 
Would also be suitable for Hardwood 
Flooring or Dimension plant. 


HOLLY HILL LUMBER CO. 
Holly Hill, South Carolina 








SALE OR LEASE 
Large deposit high grade one lime- 
stone; directly on C. & O. R. Heavy 
demand; Small business loans maaan 
tion might help. 


Address Box 531, BECKLEY, WEST VIRGINIA 
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42,000, 120,000, 240,000 GAL. STORAGE 
&—10,000 GAL. RAILROAD CAR TANKS 


LESTAN CORP. ROSEMONT, PENNA. 














@ Patent Agents 


Thomas D. Copeland, Jr. 
Registered Patent Agent 
P. O. Box 66, Garland, Texas 
U. S. & Foreign Patents 


aren & BELL 


wy se A SRE 
Sten 3 5 


1149 Munsey Buil 
@ Inventicns for Sale 


MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 5418 Idaho, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















@ Business Opportunities 





Patents for Sale on Household Items. 
Sale, Royalty, Partnership. 

Dr. D. D. Roberts 

Cross City, Florida 


FIFTY-FOUR 





a = 


SUMMER SPECIAL 


Inspect at Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


$—250 KVA Ames Vertical Unifiow Steam 
Engine Generators, 400 rpm, 3/60/240 
volt, 140 lbs. initial pressure, 5 lbs. 
back pressure; each with exciter, 
switchboard, condition perfect, im- 
mediately available; send for Bulletin 
SEG-5223 and outline drawing A-8394 
and photos. Priced right as space is 
needed, 


THE O'Baen Meceaanr Co. 


1527 N, DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
. Bell Phone: GA 6-1150 Dy, 








SPECIALLY PRICED 
BEFORE INVENTORY 
10 Betts Vertical Boring Mill, 2 


eads. 


#2 Cincinnati plain Miller, table 12” 
x 42”, geared head. 


36” x 36” x 14 Cincinnati Planer, 
belted motor, 3 heads. 


24” x 22” Fitchburg Engine Lathe. 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 


1032 COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
& GENERATORS 


— New & Rebuil#f — 


A.C. & D.C. — Up to 1000 H.P. 
Large Stock — Full Guarantee 


x IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT * 
Our 46th Year of Service 
Catalog and Stock Lists on Request 


ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 
Randolph & Ozden-Chicago 7, Ill. 




















A.C. MOTORS 
a. 2 Tr S&S 
440/228 e ry 


440/220 
mane cw 
Ltr MOTORS IN sTock. 


R. 
TRANSFORMERS i ph. 60 cy.) 
“ey. Qa. 


75 
so 


720 
600 


600 
450 
oe 


H.P. 
400 
400 
= 
100 
60 





37% 11500 220/440 = 3 
MANY SMALLER TRANSFORMERS IN STOCK, 
The above is a partial listing of 
y send us your inqu' 
MOORHEAD ELECT. MACH'Y co. 
P. O. Box 7991R Pittsburgh 16, Po. 











WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 


MOTORS-GENERATORS—TRANSFORMERS 
New ond Guaranteed Rebuilt 
1H. P. to 2500 HP. 


P.O. BOX $1, ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. 








Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 


APPRAISALS 


NEW YORK 


MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OVrchiiects and Gngin eors 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY L/ YOUTS e@ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











Investigations 
and 
Reports 


DESIGN ® 


ENGINEERS 


Appraisals 
Management 


e CONSTRUCTION 


Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


INC, 


CHICAGO 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 


HARBOR WORKS © BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS °¢ 
DAMS ¢ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 


DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE ENGINEERS 


Surveys—Reports—Design-——Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways—— Airports 
Industrial se eg 3 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 

Vessels. Boats and Floating Equipment _ 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN—-ANVESTIGATIONS--REFORTS 
ndustrial d Des 


achinery 
Bridges, and Ttailroad Fa Faciliti 


1021 NORTH CALVERT. STREET 


oe 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Ben W. Hopkéns 
INVESTIGATIONS 


CONSULT. ANTS 
N EPORTS 
CONSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 


W. Terry Peild 
oY APPRAISALS 


COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL — = Manecrat. 


ALINGER BLDG., SUITE 214 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Distribution, Power Plants, Municipal Planning, Water Supply. 


Rewerage, Sewage and Water Treatment, 
Repor 


Airports, Industrial I’lants. 


ain Office 
905 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Incinerators, Streets and Pavements, and 


Plans — Supervision 

Branch Office 
711 West Main 8t. 

Richmond 20, Virginia 





DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Indiistoial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads Papresswayss 
Tunnels 
Municipal Work 


Bubwa 
Power Plants 


150 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 11. 
79 McAllister Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, or regg 
“DISPOBAL. APPRAISALS, VALU 
TIONS, REPORTS 
1303 Citizens & Southern National 
Bank Building 
ATLANTA, GA 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
jeal and Textile Engineering Problems. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





seaeeiovie & Parcel, Inc. 


Ltée: R. 
& 





& J 
Bridges, Structures and Reports, 
Industrial and Power Plant Engineering. 


Syndicate Trust Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 
industrial Plants— Warehouses 
Steal and 
Retnforeed. Concrete—Design and 
Supervision—Reports 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design — Investigation Quantity Survey 


1734 Bella Vista 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 





International Engineering 
Company, inc. 
ENGINBERS 


Investigations — Reports 


- Design 
Procurement — 


Field Engineering 
Domestic and Foreign 
74 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 5, California 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
IN 





Inspection Engineers and Chemists 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 





LAW-BARROW-AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


oils s and Ci 
Soil Sa Roo Soil a Drilling 
Load Testing—Field Control—Engi- 
neering Studies Chemical Analysis— 
Vhysical Testing 
Rox 1558, Atianta 1, Ga. 
Serving the entre South 











WIGHT And COMPANY 
Airfields - P; - §$ ag 
Surveys - Reports - Municipal 
improvements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, til. 








WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 


Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
echanical — Electrical 
Reports, Plans, Supervision, Appraisals 
1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 





Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Dechant, E. J. Quirin, 
E. H. Harlow 
Piers and Bulkheads 
Foundations, Soil Mechanics 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste Disposal 
Water Supply, Flood Control 
Power, Industrial Plants, Buildings 
27 William Street New York 
3 William Street Newark 
Fidelity Phiten’ Trust Bidg. 


Philadelphia 


Ferry Bidg. San Francisco 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 


ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 
Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection Research 
Tests Development 
Foundation Investigation 
Borings — Diamond Drilling — 
Load Tests 


Soils Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohie 








Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engineers 


Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports. 
Traffic and Transportation § Reports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Power Projects, Industrial Buildings, 
Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 


51 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


Howard, Needles, Tammen 
& Bergendoff 


Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 
Administrative Services 


1805 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


55 Liberty Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Rader Engineering Co. 
Water Works, Sewers, Refuse Disposal, 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Bridges, 
Tunnels. 

Investigations, ,—-™ 
111 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 32, Florida 





Harrington & Cortelyou 


Consulting Engineers 
Frank M. Cortelyou 
E. M. Newman F. M. Cortelyou, Jr. 
Movable and Fixed Bridges of All Types, 
Foundations, and Related Structures. 
timore Kansas City 6, Mo. 





SANDERSON & PORTER 
& 


ENGINEERS anp 


CONSTRUCTORS 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


FOR 








RAPID ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Specialists in the application of 
Direct Current Power Supplies for 
Research @ Development © Production 
2880 MIDDLETOWN RD. NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 














VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Algernon Blair, Inc. 
General Contractors 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 


Engoeers Contractors 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 








GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Over 20 Years Experience 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contractors 

FOUNDATION BORINGS 


For Engineers and Architects 
Jacksonville, Florida 











Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
@ For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 








Book values are 
not insurable values 


@ Reliance on book values for 
fire insurance coverage is 
misleading and dangerous. 
Actual cash values provably 
established and _ perpetuated 
by Continuous American 
Appraisal Service provide the 
basis for coverage, rerating, 
and proof of loss. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
® Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















NEW LIST OF SALES PROSPECTS 


The 1954 Edition of New and Expanding Plants con- 
tains a list of about 2,000 new industrial plants and 
plant-expansions, proposed and completed, within 
the 16 Southern and Southwestern states during 1953. 
NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS is an excellent and 
valuable sales prospect list for any company that sells 
to Southern business. It offers a varied sales market 


for machinery, equipment, supplies and services. 


$1.00 a Copy 


Send check or money order for your copies of the 
1954 Edition, NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


A Business Service Publication of 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
PUBLISHING CO. 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 





POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
QE 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








Ornamental and Industrial 
“aq PERFORATED 
“avasa METALS 


We carry a large stock for 
immediate shipment. 


-&. Send for Our Catalogue 


Manhattan Perforrted Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. 1. City, A. Y. 

















QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 


2520 East Hagert Street 
Phone: RE 9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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—— INDEX FOR BUYERS — 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Air Conditioning ...... yaad Flooring (Steel) . Sand and Gravel 


Appraisals ig Ok Saws wees Galvanizing ...... Screens 
Architects eae Grating (Steel) ........... Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) ..3, 11, 64 


Lead Installations Sites (Industrial) 
14, 17, 21, 25, 29, 51, 55 


Brass Products ... 


Bridges ... .. 14, 27, 60, 63 Steel Fabricating ..14, 16, 28, 60, 63 


Buildings (Steel) ..............59, 65 eg Steel Products 
2, 3, 11, 12, 23, 30, 56, 


i Fie eer 1 ee 
Business Consultants Steel (Stainless) 


Cement (Portland White) ....... 15 Metals (Non-Ferrous) Structural Steel 
14, 16, 23, 27, 60, 63, 
Chemists err tree re | Perforated Metals 52, 60, 63, 65 
Tanks and Towers 24, 27, 28, 
OG es ek: ee a Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 26, 65 
Telephone Service 


Constructors ... eee Pipe (Cast Iron) ..............6 
Pe ) $. 67 Treads (Stair) 


Contractors ............... .62, 63 Pipe Forms Tubing (Steel) 


Dredging Contractors ... ...26, 62 Port Facilities Walls (Insulated Metal) 


Engineers -.++.. 26, 62, 63 Professional Directory ........62, 63 Water Supply 


Envelopes eee tag ete, POBUIORS i ise ds bo ss oc oe ade he ee Wire (Brass) 








Ss 
S T E E L In Stock—Prompt Delivery 


For a single piece or a carload, call our nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
NEARBY STOCKS INCLUDE: Son, lac. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


BARS—Corbon & alloy, hot TUBING—Seomless & welded Seattle and Spokane. 
rolled & cold fin., reinforcing hanical & boiler tubes 


STRUCTURALS—! beams, H STAINLESS — Allegheny sheets, 
beams, channels, angles plates, bars, tubes, etc. 
PLATES—Sheared & U. M. BABBITT—bearing metal 
ne Oe rere ee MACHINERY & TOOLS—for 
SHEETS — Many types metal fabrication 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 














BUILDINGS 


Built Quicker ... . To Last Longer . . . 
... But They Cost Less 


@ Customed Engineered ALLIED STEEL Buildings are constructed of standard sections ideal 


for any of your building needs. When you buy an ALLIED building 
© Can Be Furnished Insulated you have a structure that can be lengthened, shortened—or moved— 
6 Constructed of Std. Sections with almost 100% of the original material salvaged. They're built 
@ 100% Salvage to last a long, long time, quickly erected anywhere, but they cost less 
because they’re custom built from inexpensive standard sections. 


Experience and sound WRITE FOR ALLIED STEEL buildings can be furnished insulated or with asbestos 
engineering are the best CATALOG conti 
foundation for stee| 


buildings. Consult 


mow" ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 
80 EIGHTH AVENUE 


‘"*SERVING THE SOUTH'' NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 


Storage tanks —_— Pressure vessels TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 


Welded steel plate construction 76 Years’ Experience in the Preservation of 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION Forest Products 


TREATING PLANTS 
Fairfield Plest — P. O. Bex 478 JACKSONVILLE, FLA, © EDDINGTON, PA. © NORFOLK, VA. 
Baltimore, Marylead 




















PERFORATED METALS#=- 


FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
FOR CONCRETE PIPE The “Ornamental” light-gauge designs here 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the world png nan “tr only @ few © Ed cg ee 
over, wherever concrete pipe is produced and eo it hg Prete aoe Lemeg 52 inal Side 
used. Backed by over 35 years’ service in the b fer vere: 0 hp acetiagh so)" aia cae 
hands of hundreds of Quinn-educated contractors, esigns or special work of any kind. 

municipal departments and pipe manufacturers For larger unit openings, using metals up to 
who know from experience that Quinn pipe forms 4” in thickness, we offer a wide variety of 
and Quinn mi:.ing formulas combine to produce equally attractive designs in our Catalog 36 

the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. on Diamond Architectural Grilles. 


QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS Send us your blueprints. We are equipped 
to fabricate specia 


sections to any desired Te 
For making | pipe by hand methods by either the extent and welcome opportunities to make 
wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give more years money-saving suggestions. 
of service—sizes for pipe from 10” up to 120° and 


jarger-tongue and groove or bell end pipe ct = IAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 


WRITE TODAY. Complete information, prices, and esti Box 42 WYOMING PENNA 
mates sent on request (Wilkes-Barre Area) je 
Also manufacturers QUINN CONCRETE PIPE MACHINES Sales Representatives in all geinclact cities. WieHEsT 


TIM LaA es <_<" 


FEBRUARY NINETEEN FIFTY-FOUR 














INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
Agency—Alert Advertising Agency 

ALABAMA POWER CO. ..........455- 29, 
Agency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 

ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION .. 65 
Ayency—Advertising Engineers 

AMERICAN APPRAISAL CORPORATION ... 63 
Agenc#—The Buchen Co, 

AMERICAN BRIDGE DIV., U. S. STEEL CORP. 27 
Agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS 26 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & —— co. 49 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc 


ARMCO att tg pg & METAL PRODUCTS . 59 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 

ARUNDEL CORPORATION 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS .... 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Avency— Lowe & Stevens, Inc 


lb 


BELMONT IRON WORKS 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 
Agency—Jones & Brakely, Inc. 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Avency——-Benton & Bowles, Inc 
BLAIR, INC., ALGERNON 
BOX 531, BECKLEY, W. VA. 
BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, IN 
BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 
Agency—Horton-Noyes Co. 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
BUTLER MFG. CO. 
Ayency—Aubrey, Finley, Marley & Hodgson 


ipod 


CATTIE & BROTHERS, JOSEPH P. 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY ..... 
Avency— Russell T. Gray, Ine. 
CITIES SERVCE CO. 
Agency Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE CO. 


CONNORS STEEL CO. 
Aygency—Robert Luckie & Co. 


COPELAND, JR., THOMAS D. 


DAVIDSON PIPE CO., INC. 
DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
DE LEUW, CATHER & CO. 
DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
Avency—Frederick B. Garrahan 
DRAVO CORP. 
Agency—Ketehum, McLeod & Grove 
DUVAL ENGINEERING CO. 


EATON & BELL 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Ayency— Charles R, Rumrill Co 
ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 
Agvency—S. C. Baer Co, 


EPPINGER AND RUSSELL COMPANY 


— 


FISHER COMPANY, ADAM 1 
Agency—Shaffer-Brennan-Margulis Advtg 

FORD, BACON & DAVIS, INC. 
Agency—Victor A. Smith 

FROEHLING & ROBERTSON 


66 


po ee 


GEMAR ASSOCIATES 

GENERAL COAL CO, 
Ayency—Aitkin-Kynett Co. 

GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Ayency—Harris & Bond, Ine. 

GEORGIA PORTS AUTHORITY 
Aygency—-Liller, Neal & Battle 

GEORGIA POWER CO. 


GLAMORGAN PIPE FOUNDRY COMPANY .. 


GLAZER STEEL CORP. 
GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE M. 
GULF POWER CO. 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING COMPANY ... 


HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU 
HARRIS, INC., FREDERIC R. 
HEINEKEN, W. P. 
HENDRICK MFG. CO. 

Agency—G. M, Bastord Co. 
HOLLY HILL LUMBER CO. 
HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 
BERGENDOFF 


HUNTING, LARSEN & DUNNELLS 


poe Oe 
INDUSTRIAL morass CORP. 
Agency—J. P. Dewey 
INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 


tiie 


KERRIGAN IRON WORKS, INC. 
Agency—C. P. Clark, Ine. 

KINNEAR MFG. CO. 
Agency--Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 


ae ee 


— BARROW & AGEE LABORATORIES, 


MAHON COMPANY, R. C. 
Ayency—Anderson, Ine. 


MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. ... 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Agency—Bevis & Tyler 
MISSISSIPPI! POWER CO. 
MOORHEAD ELECT. MACH'Y CO. 
MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES 


NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 

NEWPORT STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Jaap-Orr, Ine. 

NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
Agency~-Houck & Company 

NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. O 


F 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT ... 


Agency-—Bennett Advertising, Inc 


O'BRIEN, CLARENCE J 
O'BRIEN MACHINERY CO. 
OLES ENVELOPE CO. 


O'NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Agency —Barnett & Barnett 


sil 


PALMER & BAKER, INC. 


PALMER MFG. CORP. 
Agency—The Buchen Co, 


MANUFACTURERS 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, HALL & 
MecDONALD 


P. O. BOX 1351 
Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 


ania 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Agency—Lessing Advertising Co. 


sila 


RADER ENGINEERING CO. 

RAPID ELECTRIC CO. 
Agency—Sanger-Funnell, Inc 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
Agency-—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 

RESALE DEPARTMENT 

ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES ... 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 

ROBERTS, DOR. D 

RUBEROID COMPANY 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 

RUMMEL, KLEPPER & ee 

RYERSON & SON, INC., 64 
Agency— Aubrey, ly Marley & Hodgson 


po, Sa 
SANDERSON & PORTER 

Agency—Calkins & Holden 
SCOVILL MFG. CO. 

Agency—Edward W. Robotham & Co. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 

Agency—The Caples Co. 

SNARE CORPORATION, FREDERICK 
SOUTHERN CO. 

Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 
SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING DIV. OF 

ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE CO. 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


= 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIV. 1 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


TRINITY PORTLAND CEMENT DIVISION ... 
Agency—Harris & Bond, Ine. 


dfn 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND .. 
U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Agency—H. B. Humphrey, Alley & 
Richards, Inc. 
U. S. STEEL CORP. 12, 
Agency Batten. Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


‘linn 


VIENER & SONS, HYMAN 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. . 


—w— 
WAGNER COMPANY, ARTHUR 
WATSON & HART 
WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES ... 
WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON, INC. 
WIGHT & CO. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION .... 
Agency—Paulson-Gerlach & Associates 


tii 


YOUNSTOWN SHEET & TUBE COMPANY .. 
Agency—Griswold-Eshelman Co. 


RECORD FOR 





Ansa 


Lithograpbed on stone for U. S. Pipe and Foundry Co. by Jobn A. Noble, A. N. A. 


THIS ILLUSTRATION showing the installation of 


U.S. mechanical joint pipe in a residential area 


is a typical scene. It could be either a water, gas 
or sewer line installed to furnish reliable utility service 
for present and future generations in the community. 


U.S. cast iron pipe centrifugally cast in metal 
molds is a quality product produced by a modern 
casting process which is carefully controlled 
from raw material to the finished pipe. 


We are well equipped to furnish your requirements for 
cast iron pipe and fittings made in accordance with 
American Standard, American Water Works Association 
and Federal specifications. U.S. pipe centrifugally 

cast in metal molds is available in sizes 2- to 24-inch 
and pit cast pipe in the larger sizes. 


United States Pipe and Foundry Co., 
General Office, 3300 First Ave.,N. e Birmingham 2, Ala. 
Plants and Sales Offices Throughout the U.S.A. 














We have a few openings for agents in cities 
in the South and Southwest where we are not 
listed in classified telephone directories. 





SA IELY 


. wit 


KERRI GAN 
Weldforged 


Stair Treads 


Kerrigan anti-slip steel grating and 
stair treads, Weldforged into strong, 
INSEPARABLE units (Bonderized for 
rust resistance) afford maximum light 
and ventilation plus minimum mainte- 
nance through long years of trouble- 


free use. 


Write for catalog and specification 
sheets and a FREE copy of the inter- 
esting booklet, ''A Picture Story of 


KERRIGAN." 








KERRIGAN IRON WORKS, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 274 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


INC. 











